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Poetry. 





For the Commonwealth. 


“GOD BLESS ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON.} 


« God bless him!’’—Rally, vice and pen! 
Pass round the gracious word, and then 
Let all the people say “ amen!”j 


God bless him—’tis a simple word, 
Yet who a sweeter ever heard, 
Or one that more the pulses stirred? 


God bless him—frod ! too weak and poor 
Our human service ; we implore 
God’s blessing—neither less nor more. 


God bless him—with a large increase, 
With righteousness that sha'l not cease, 
With wisdom and His ** perfect peace.’’. 
God bless him—over al the rest ; 

And of His merey’s swect behest, 

Give him the portion largest, best. 

God bless hin—can we more ?—In this, 

The perfectness of human bliss, 

All joy, all peace, all fullness is! 

And 80, God bless hm! Once again 
Take up the burden, voice and pen, 
While all the People say, “ Amen!” 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


—_oo -———_——-- 


THE FRONTIERSMAN. 


MCLELLAN. 


BY ISAAC 


Far in the difant West, 

Ry the majestic stream and flowery plain, 

Where endless prairies stretch their widefdomain ; 
He sits him down to rest. 


Far from the utmost East, 
Far from his childhood’s roof—his carly home— 
The wanderer’s foot hath hither come to roam, 
Where Nature spreads her feast. 


The wilderness around 
Spreads its dense sereen—its thick primeval shades— 
Where the brown deer thro’ all the green areades 

In countless herds abound, 


The winds of Autumn shake 
The ripen’d nuts from trees—a generous hoard ; 
The wild plums yield their offerings to his board ; 
From every bosky brake. 


The mast fed, growling bear, 
Falls to his rifle trae—a weleome prey ; 
He slays the huge elk in the forest way, 

And the small timid hare. 


Wild berries, rich and red, 
Crimson the ground with their delicious store, 
Or from thick bushes their sweet treasures pour, 
While grapes hang overhead. 


He builds his cabin rude 
On some fair knoll that overlooks the stream, 
And claimes the soil as far as eye may beam, 
The valley, plain and wood. 


An empire he doth hold, 
Vast as the old world kings with sceptre sway, 
A natural garden, stretching leagues away, 
Enchanting to behold. 


He loves this noble land, 
Its glowing beauty, and its vigorous life, 
Jts genial skies, its clemental strife, 

So lovely, yet so wrand ! 


Tts loncliness he loves, 
Aud he sole lord and monarch over all ; 
He trembles lest the settler’s axe may fall 
On his far spreading groves ! 


He dreads to sce those tiles 
Of earnest men, with hungry looks severe, 
Come with their white topt trains to people here 
His quict forest aisles. 


He dreads the emigrant, 
Coming with plow, and spade, and toiling team— 
Greedy invaders of his wood and stream— 

Each well beloved haunt. 


But still their armies come ! 
Then sad at heart the red man's route he takes, 
Over fresh plains and solitary lakes, 

Still Westward he doth roam! 


In some unpeopled glen, 

Far in the untrod woods or savage waste, 

His new found home, his hut of logs is plae’d, 
Remote from haunts of men! 

Wtikes® Spirit, 





Mliscellancons. 


PERSONAL' APPEARANCE OE EDMUND 
BUBKE. 

When Burke came forward, as his eustom 
was, to the middle of the House of Commons 
to speak, the first peculiarity which caught 
the eve of the spectator was the glasses 
which he almost constantly wore in the davs 
of his celebrity. He was tall, and noble- 
looking, with a decidedly prepossessing ap- 
pearance; by no means smart in his dress, 
yet possessing a personal dignity which the 
tailor could not have given him. “He seemed 
full of thought and care; and the firm lines 
about the mouth, the strong jaw, and severe 
glance of the dark eve, spoke of many an 
inward battle which was known to no human 
observer, The head was solid and intense. 
rather than massive, high rather than bread, 
and tolerably prominent, fuller, one would 
say at first sight, of the reasoning than of the 
imagining power. His nose, which was as 
straight as uw it had been cut after a bevel, 
opened out into two powertul nostrils, made 
apparently only to sneer. Altogether he 
looked like a great rian with a great lesson 
to read to men, more than like a gentle one 
set in the world to please. He spoke with a 
decided Hibernian accent, althongh he left 
the country earlyvin life. But it is to be re- 
marked that men of cenius hardly ever lose 
the tongue of their veuth. He had a voice 
of great compass, and he never required to 
hesitate for words. They came quick and 
vehement, frequently almost bevend the 
power of utterance. As he spoke, his head 
rose and fell; now it: swung, and anon it 
oscillated from side to side of his body, 
moved by the intense nervous action of his 
frame. Young Gillray, the foremost of Eng- 
lish caricaturists, sketehes Burke im various 
postures and attitudes. One of the most 
characteristic of these represents him as rapt 
in the delivery of some splendid oration, 
with his hands clenched and his arms raised 
erectly over his head, his whole body a pic- 
ture of living energy.—No. British Review. 
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SIGEL aND THE CaLiFoRNIANS.—German 
residents of San Francisco have subscribed 
$1000 to procure a testimonial for presenta- 
tion to Gen. Sigel. 
golden eagle wreathed with laurel and set with 
diamonds. 


"et 
of ancient history, may be of some interest at 
i the present time : 


; |ing men and 200 chariots—in all 1,000,000 of 
TERMS.—Two DOLLARS a year, payable always in | men and 2,000 chariots. 


}more than 1,000,000, 


CONCERNING LARGE ARMIES. 
The following facts, culled from the fields 


| The city of Thebes had a hundred gates, 
‘and could send out at each gate 10,000 fight- 


| ‘The army of Trerah, King of Ethiopia, 
ots of war. 

Sesostris, King of Egypt, led against his 
enemies 600,000 men, 24,000 cavalry, and 
twenty-seven scythe-armed chariots. 1491 
BoC. 

_ Hamilear went from Carthage and landed 
near Palermo. He had a fieet of 2,000 ships 
jand 8,000 small vessels, and a land force of} 
| 300,000 men. At the battle in which he was 
| defeated 150,000 were slain. 
| A Roman fleet, led by Regulus against 
| Carthage, consisted of 330 vessels, with 140,- 
{000 men. The Carthagenian fleet numbered 
| 150 vessels, with 150,000 men. 

At the battle of Canne, there were of the 





| Romans, including allies, 80,000 foot and 6,- 
| 000 horse ; of the Carthagenians 40,000 foot | 
land 10,000 horse. Of these 70,000 were slain 
jin all, and 10,000 taken prisoners ; more than 
| half slain. | 
Hannibal, during his campaign in Italy and | 
| Spain, plundered 400 towns and destroyed | 
1 300,000 persons. 
| Ninus, the Assyrian King, about 2,200 
years B.C., led against the Bactrains his | 
larmy, consisting of 1,700,000 foot, 200,000 
|horse, and 16,000 chariots armed with | 
| scythes. 
| dtaly, a little before Hanibal’s time, was 
iable to send into the field nearly one million 
| of men. 
| Semiramis employed 2,000,000 men in| 
| building the mighty~Babylon. She took 1,- 
{000,000 prisoners at the Indus, and sunk | 
| 1,000 boats. 
| Sennacherib lost in a single night 185,000 | 
}men by the destroying angel.—3d Kings, 19, | 
1 t5-——to Br” | 
| A-short time after the taking of Babylon | 
| the forces of Cyrus consisted of 600,000 foot, 
| 120,000 horse, and 2,000 chariots armed with | 
j scythes, 
| Anarmy of Cambyses, 50,000 strong, was 
(buried up in the desert sands of Africa by a’ 
south wind. 
| When Xerxes arrived at Thermopylae, his | 
jland and sea forces amounted to 2,641,610, 
}exelusive of servants, eunuchs, women, sut- 
Hlers, ete., in all numbering 5,383,320. So} 
| says Herodotus, Plutarch, and [socrates. | 
| ‘The army of Artaxerxes, before the battle | 
Nof Cunaxa, amounted to about 1,200,000. 
| ‘Ten thousand horses and 1,000,000 foot fell | 
‘on the fatal field of Issus. 
| When Jerusalem was taken by Titus, 1,- | 
| 000,000 perished in various ways. 
| The force of Darius at Arbela numbered | 
The Persians lost 90,- | 
QOO men in this battle; Alexander about 500) 
Arian says the Persians in this battle | 


l lost 300,000; the Greeks 1,200. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| God.” 


} 


| 


jand wisdom are so apparent in the mechan- | 


The of Tamerlane is said to have 


army 


} amounted to 1,600,000, and that of his auitag- 


onist, Bajazet, 1,400,000, 





EYES 


A knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the eve has been prescribed as a cure for) 
Atheism. I am not certain that the prescrip- | 
tion would prove generally efficacious among | 
the fools who say in their hearts ** there is no | 
But certainly the evidences of skill 


ism of the human eye, as to make monitest | 


ithe stupid depravity of those who fail to see | 


ithat a divine hand was employed in its crea- | 


tion. Noris the human eve more curious or 
beautiful than the organs of vision of many of 
the lower orders of animals. | The investiga= | 
tions of the anatomist, especially when aided | 
in his studies by the microscope, make us ac- 
quainted with a world of wonderful facts, 
Crabs have their eyes ‘* placed at the extrem- 
ity of shelly foot-stalks, which are themselves 


‘on moveable hinges, capable of being pro- 


The present will be a! 


jected at pleasure, moved in different  diree- 
tions, and) packed away, when not in active 


/use, in certain grooves hollowed out express- 


lv for them in the front margin of the shell.” 
The garden snail carries his eves at the ex- 
tremity of a pair of horns. Most persons 


| suppose the scallop to be blind, but it has 


eyes by the score, and every one of them 
bright as ag emerald, and beautifully set. A} 
single dragoh-tly, accoading to the computa- | 
tion of naturalists, has more than twenty 
thousand eves, and splendid ones they are. 
The spider has fewer eves—generally not 
more than eight in number—but they are per- 
fect in form, finely set, and almost as brilliant | 
as diamonds. The eve of the eel is protected 
by a teugh transparent covering that enables 
him to thrust his head through sand and inud 
without at all impairing his vision. The fish- 
hawk has eves that are both telescopic and 
Microscopie, to fithim for the life he leads. 
Animaleula: too minute to be seen by the hu- 
man eye, are found, when examined by a 
magnitving glass, to have well-detined and 
usetul organs of vision, Solomon seems to 
have made the eve a study, and frequently 

refers to it in his writings. He warns 
against eating the bread of him that hath an 
evil eye—that is, of the covetous hypocrite 
who grudges his guests the entertainment to 
which he has invited them. Inthe East, the 
words of Solomon would receive a more lit- 
eral application; ‘for to this day there are 
whole nations that have full faith in the ma- 
lignant petency of an evil eve. Thomson 
tells us that the Syrians stand in such dread 
ot this blight that they resort to countless 
charms to ward it off Lf you only look ata 
heautifal child, vou must repeat the name of 
the Prophet of God, or of the Virevin, with a 
praver for protection, If you extol the beau- 
tv ota horse, you must Immediately spit on 
it: and the same is sometimes done to a 
child, though most persons are content to 
blow in its face and pronounce a charm. 
Bright and striking figures are made on fig- 
trees to draw attention from the fruit, lest it 
should be blasted by a teo steadfast look. 
We read also of hauglity and lotty eves. of 
eves that are wanton, of the eves of a tool 
that are inthe ends of the earth, and of the 
eves of the spouse in Canticle. which are hke 
the ‘“fish-pools in Heshlow, by the gate of 
Bath-rabbim.” Rh. M. Haineld, 


us 





An Ovp Fasuion stint is vocve. Fall 
ing tn Jove is an old fashion, and one that will vet 
endure. Cobbett, a good sound Englishman, 
twitted Malthus, the anti-pepulation writer, with 
the fact that, do all he could, and all that Govern- 
ment could, ay, all that twenty thousand govern- 
ments could, he could not prevent courting and 
falling in love. “ Between fifteen and twenty- 
two,” said he, ‘tail people will fall in love.” 
Shakespeare pushes out this season to the wage of 
forty five. Old Burton, writing on love 4nciane- 
holy, gives us a still further extension of the 
lease; and certainly, “there be old fools as well 
as young fools.” But no one ts absolutely free 
from this passion. The Greek epigram on a 
statue of Cupid, which Voltajre, amongst a han- 
dred of others, has happily reprodaced, is per- 
fectly true : 

Who’er thou art, thy master see ! 
Who was, or is, or is to be. 





te" They say that too many Minors are en- 
listed in our army, but Vanity Fair thinks 
that the Minors do a great dea) better than 


some of the Majors. : 


Musicat INTELUGENCE.—Since the army | 
changed its base, the press has changed its, 
‘ tenor. j 


ADDRESS OF THE REPUBLICAN STATE coM- 
MITTEE. 
Sustain the Government!--Stand by the President! 


HEADQUARTERS REPUBLICAN STATE COMMITTEE, 
Boston, October 14, 1862. 
40 the Loyal Men of Massachusetts: 
The Republican State Committee deem it 
their duty to call the attention of the people 


of this Commonwealth to the existing state of 


political affairs. 

We make no apology for introducing this 
subject. Whatever may be thought of the 
possibility or expediency of abandoning all 
old political organizations in view of the 
dangerous condition of the country, it is cer- 
tain that the Republican party has fairly tried 
the experiment, and is in no way responsible 
for its failure. Their Convention in 1861 
nominated for Lieutenant Governor a leading 
mgnber of the Constitutional Union Party, 
th Attorney General a prominent Dem- 
ocrat. An attempt was thus made towards a 
union of parties on the sole basis of support 
of the Government. For reasons doubtless 
satisfactory to themselves and to their politital 
friends, the gentlemen we have referred to 
declined these nominations. An attempt was 
afterwards made to break down. party lines 
in the election of members of the Legislature, 
and many gentlemen opposed to the Republi- 
cans were chosen to the Senate and House by 
Republican gtes. The gentleman who has 
been put in rmination for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor by the opposition party was chosen to 
the Senate by Republicans, and is a standing 


denial, in his own person, of the charge of 


partizanship brought by his political friends 
against them. 

This absolute and positive 
opposition, of the terms of conciliation held 
out to them, prevented any gencral union in 
1861. The Democratic party made its nomi- 
nations, and supported them at the polls, and 
many of the supporters of Mr. Bell voted the 
Democratic ticket. ‘This policy was immedi- 
ately seen to be in harmony with that agreed 
on in the other States. The Democratic par- 
ty has never for a day, since the war broke 
out, yielded up its organization or its purpose 
to control or break down the Administration 
whose election it failed successtully to resist. 
The circumstances of the country, however 
alarming and critical, have never been allow- 
ed to interfere with the design to surround 
President Lincoln with a hostile Congress in 
1863, and to resume political power in 1865. 
So clear and well defined has been this pur- 
pose, that hundreds and thousands of the best 
Demeerats in the country have seen no meth- 
od of sustaining the Government and encour- 
aging the President except by abandoning 
their old political friends and acting with the 
Republicans. 

The policy of 1861 has been continued in 

1862. Whatever progress has been made in 
the direction of a union of men of different 
political opinions, has been made by the Re- 
publicans and in spite of the opposition of the 
Democrats; and'so it will be to the end. It 
is obviously impossible to proceed farther in 
this direction until the Democratic party be- 
cagnes convinced by the steadiness and patri- 
otism of the people that it cannot succeed in 
again obtaining control of the country, and 
compelling a peace with that large and intlu- 
ential body of its supporters who are now in 
rebellion, and whose aid they desire to have 
in future elections that they may again fasten 
upon the robe the yoke ofa tyranous slave- 
holding oligarchy. ‘The people must come 
up to the support of the President against an 
audacious attempt to compel his administra- 
tion to make a disgraceful peace. The Re- 
publicans who elected Mr. Lincoln must. sus- 
tain him; and men of other parties who are 
not prepared for an ignominious compromise 
with treason must lend a helping hand. We 
believe that the successful prosecution of the 
war and the restoration of peace and order 
depend not upon the restoration of the Demo- 
cratic party under its old name or a new one, 
but on the substantial continuance of conti- 
dence and support to the men who are now at 
the helm, At any rate, while the Democratic 
party throughout the country remains whole 
and avows its purpose to put down and put out 
the administration, the Republican party can- 
not consent to stand on one side and allow 
the plot to succeed. Party ought to be sacri- 
ficed if the interests of the country can thereby 
be subserved ; but duty to the country no less 
than fidelity to party forbid a pusillanimous 
withdrawal from the field while the Adminis- 
tration of our choice is menaced with an op- 
position based on a contemplated betray al of 
the best interests of the country. 

Especially at this moment would such with- 
drawal and neglect of duty be cowardly and 
hazardous. Congress at its last session passed 
a Contiscation and Emancipation bill, which 
President Lincoln has by his recent Proclama- 
tion instructed all persons concerned to observe 
and enforce. He has also decreed the em- 
ancipation of all slaves in States and parts of 
States which shall on the Ist of January prove 
to be in rebellion. He has taken these steps 
in obedience to no duress or pressure whatso- 
ever, either from Kentucky or Massachusetts, 
from loval slaveholders or abolitionists, but 
in the exercise of his own cool and deliberate 
judgment, and forthe sole purpose of saving the 
Government and the Constitution, which he 
has sworn to support. ‘These measures pre- 
sent a touchstone of unconditional loyalty 
such as the country has not before seen. [tis 
comparatively easy for men to support mili- 
tary movements and military chiefs, and te 
yield obedience to the laws necessary to carry 
on the ordinary operations of war. But it is 
atrying test when ideas are adopted which 
elash with old political prejudices or recently 
expressed legal opinions, or give gratification 
to hated political ct Saar Thus we see 
that, while the Republicans have never failed 
to vive a hearty and vigorous support to the 
President, the Democratic party, standing 
ready for instant action against its. old oppo- 
nents, seizes the Proclamation as an occasion 
for rallving all its own forces, and all other 
men who ean be induced to agree with it or 
act with it, in one strong and united eifort to 
carry the elections and surround the President 
with a hostile Congress. 

In Massachusetts this factious and un- 
patriotic effort takes a little different shape 
trom that which it takes in some other States. 
pe People’s Convention,” so called, is held 
in Boston, and makes up a State ticket which 
is adopted by the Democratic Convention, con- 
veniently meeting a day afterwards.’ The 
movement is thus made a unit, and must be 
treated asa unit. If it were necessary for 
evidence of this to go bevond the fact that 
both Conventions nominated the same can- 
didates, the fact that a considerable number 
of intluential men were members of both 
bodies, andthat in the Democratic Conven- 
tion some of them explicitly stated that the 
** People’s -Convention” was originated, or 
managed, or intluenced, by Democrats, would 
be suthcieht. The two parties then are one in 
support of one ticket for State othcers and in 
an attempt to control the Legislature satis 
an epponent of the Administration may be 
chosen to the U. S$. Senate in place of Mr. 
Sumner. 

it is frequently said that the opposition to 
the Republican party, especially to Gov. 


rejection, by the 


Andrew and Mr. Sumner, is personal, and does | 


not affect the patriotic purposes of those en- 
pee in it. Toa certain extent this is true. 
Judging trom the speeches made in what was 
called the ** People’s Convention,” and the 


extraordinary but abortive measures taken by 
the leading actors in that body to convict Gov. | 


Andrew of improper if not treasonable action 
at Altoona, it would seem probable that per- 
sonal animosity is at the bottom of that move- 
ment. Bat this movement, so far as it is dis- 
connected from the Democratic party, is local 





|and temporary, and those gentlemen of the 
| Democratic Convention who expressed so 
‘sanguine an expectation that the leaders of 
the ‘* People’s ” party would before long be 
found acting harmoniously with the Demo- 
crats, only expressed an opinion based on a 
universal law of parties. he Opposition as 
‘a whole, is the old pro-slavery Democratic 


party; its purpose is reactionary ; its leaders | 


|are the men under whose rule the country has 
| been already betrayed and well-nigh destroy- 


'ed, and this purpose and these leaders must | 


give the law to the whole party. We stop not 
therefore to sean closely the resolutions of the 
Faneuil Hall Convention. They are in har- 
mony, as a general thing, with those adopted 


| by the elder and more powerfil branch of the | 


‘Coalition, and where they differ, they must 
be regarded as subordinate and unimportant. 
| The purposes of the combined opposition are 
precisely what we have stated. As proof we 
,adduce the following resolutons adopted at 
Worcester : 

| Resolved, That we are opposed to the doctrines 
'of secession and abolition, both of which tend 
| difectly and surely to the destruction of the Re- 
public, and that there can be no permanent union 
'or confederacy of independent States where the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


| 


| 


| 


lright of secession is admitted, or where any! 


State, by aclaim of “higher law¢’ usurps the 
right to disregard the Constitution or bond of 
Union by which snch States are united, 
Resolved, ‘hat we deeply regret that the Pre- 
sident of the United States, at this time, forgetful 


of his obligations to the whole country as the Con- | 
stitutional head of the Government, and yielding | 


| to unwise councils, should have declared in his 
proclamation of S-ptember 22, 1862, his deter- 
mination to adopt hereafter, in the prosecution of 
our deplorable civil war, the policy of a party 
which the Hause of Representatives, by the reso- 
Iution of February 11, 1861, unanimously de- 
clared to be too * insignificant in numbers and 
influence to excite the serious attention or alarm 
of any portion of the people of the Republic.’’ 

itesolved, That in the name of civilized hu- 
manity, we respectfully but earnestly protest 
against the emancipation proclamation of the Pre- 
sident of the United States, both on the ground 
| of its unconstitutionality and inexpediency, and 
unjustifiable on the ground of military necessity, 
as it is prospective not immediate in its action, 
and we accept as conclusive reasons against it the 
unanswerable arguments of the President him- 
/sel€ to the self-constituted Chivago delegation ; 
that it deprives the noble Union men. in the re- 
bellious States, alike with the most guilty, of 
their property ; that if moperative it will bring 
down upon us the scorn of the world, and if cap- 
able of practical execution it must produce a war 
of races in which all alike, the innocence of wo- 
man and the helplessness of childhood, must 
suffer with the guilty, and which must sooner or 
later end in the extinction of the negro race in 
the Southern States, 

Resolved, ‘Vhat in order to prevent said deplor- 
able results we feel it incumbent upon us to use 
all honorable efforts to surround the President 
with sound, safe and wise counsellors, and to 


send to Congress from this Common wealth states- | 


men whose standard of loyalty is neither above 
the Coastitution, nor in conflict with it. 

The people of Massachusetts, who gave a 
, hundred thousand votes for Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860, who elected members of Congress*o 
support him and his policy, and who have 
never swerved from their determination to 
trust and sustain him, will surely find some 
other way of manifesting their loyalty and 
good will than by sustaining an organization 


which by itself or by any of its allies ean find | 
no better language than this in which to ex- | 
press its opinion of governmental affairs. 


They mean to support the President through- 
out, from the beginning to the end, ‘alike 
whether he goes too fast or too slow for them. 
They see in the Government their only pro- 
tection against the subversion of liberty by 
insurrection or anarchy, and they will stand 
by it. Least of all will they consent to the 
success of a movement, the leaders of which 
denounce the President as guilty, in one of 
his most important acts, of ciolating the Con- 
sitution, and express their deliberate purpose 
to “surround” him with men who will @#eck, 
not to sustain and encourage him, but to 
criticise, condemn and impeach him: If the 
men who adopted these resolves mean what 
they say, and if they succeed in New England, 
the Middle States and the West in carrying 
the elections, the impeachment of ‘the Presi- 
dent would be the necessary and inevitable 
consequence And another ~~ consequence 
would just as inevitably accompany it; we 
|mean a compromise with rebellion and a sur 
render to rebels. This purpose is no longer | 
cisguised by the Democratic leaders, even in 
Massachusetts. General James S. Whitney, 
late Collector of the port of Boston, who | 
made the principal speech at the Democratic 
Convention in Worcester, said: ** We shall 
invite a@ compromise: we shall invite our 
brothers to sit down and talk over this quarrel 
with us; we shall ask them to look back to 
the glorious free States of the North and say 
if the old Democracy have over intended anght 
of infringm nt upon the rights of the co-equal 
soverignties of the South.” Aud much more 
to the same effect. We are not quite ready 
to believe that this ery of Democratic leaders 
foramnesty and pardon will meet with any gen- 
eral response from even the masses of the party. 

We have thus exhibited the spirit and pur- 
pose of the movement against Gov. Andrew 
and Mr. Sumner in this State. It is not only 
a unit in itself, but is a unit with the Demo- 
cratie movements in New York, Pennsylvania 
and the West. We do not impugn the lovalty 
of any man; but we assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that wherever a disloyal man 
exists in this country, whether in the North 
or the South, the East or the West, he desires 
the suecess of the Democratic party and. its 
allies, and the defeat of the Republicans. 
And if the movement succeeds, the President 
must succumb to the rebellion, and consent | 
to a disgraceful compromise and surrender, or 
be prepared to contend for existence with a 
powerful party in Congress stimulated by an- 
erent hatreds and recent disappointments, to 
any extreme of political opposition. 

We call upon the loval people of the com- 
monwealth to resist this attempt to array Mas- 
sachusetts against the Government. If it is 
successful, there can be only one result, and 
that is disaster and disgrace. The hopes and 
ravers of all trne patriots go with Abraham 
Lineals in his attempt to put down this gi- 
gantic revolt. The country is now inthe very 
crisis of its fate. With perseverance, and 
firmness, and energy, the Government must 

riumph. But it must be inspired with cour- 
age, and not disheartened by petty criticisms 
and unreasoning opposition, The people 
must rally to its support, and to the support 
of the men -who are the truest and ablest in its 


detense. We are within three weeks of the 
election. The time is long enough, if well 
oceupied. Let every man see to it that by no 


negligence of his at the primary meetings or 
at the polls does an insidious, and unpatriotic, 
and factions opposition obtain an opportunity 
to ery ** Peace.” and ‘* Compromise,” and so 
to betray the country again into the hands of 
the deadly enemies of Liberty, 

*=Ry_vote of the Republican State Cominitiee 
WIBLIAM CLAFLIN, Chairman, 
STEPHEN N. STOCKWELL, Secretary. 
JAMES W. STONE, Treasurer. 
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EDWARD BROWN ELIPHALET TRASK 

GEORGE A SHAW, W. B.C. PEARSONS, 

WILLIAM BRIGHAM, HENRY L. JAMES, 

EDWIN WALDEN, 
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A. L. BAILEY, ORLO BURT, 

‘TIMOTHY DAVIS, GEORGE FROST, 

PHINEAS J. STONE, SETH MANN, 2d. 

M. 8S. WILLIASS, 

| FRANCTS BRINLEY, 

TROMAS TALBOT, 
F. H. NOURKSE, 
' ALONZO BANCROFT, 


ROBERT C. PITMAN, 
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| ADIN THAYER, HORACE SCOTT, 
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; - ; Tr. 
} DAVID H. MERRIAM, CHARLES F. SWIFT. 


WALTER C. DURFEE. 


For the Commonwealth. 
EMANCIPATION. NO. 1. 
HAYTI. 
“It is opinion and not truth,” said Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ‘‘that travelleth the world 
without passport.” Did we wish for any 


proof of this, we might find it in the gross | 


errors of opinion current on the most impor- 
tant topic of the houy—Emancipation. Few 
know the facts,—everybody vents his opinion. 
Instead of secking to know the history of 
Negro Slavery, and of its termination in 
those places where it is now happily ended, 
our editors and orators take refuge in the 
worn-out common places about ‘* mistaken 
philanthropy,” ‘* blind fanatics,” ‘* horrors 
of St. Domingo,” ete., ete. Sidney Smith 
mentioned a critic who said he never liked to 
read a book till he had reviewed it, because 
reading was apt to bias the mind. Our 
would-be leaders of opinion are careful not 
to be biased by any acquaintance with the 
facts, —they are idealists of the first water, 
and as deductive as Mr. Buckle’s Scotch- 
men, 

We propose in aa series of papers to ex- 
amine this matter by the light of history, 
that we may learn what experience really 
teaches. 

Negro Slavery is older than the discovery 
of America, though its rapid growth is con- 
nected with the settlement of the new conti- 
nent, Spain and Portugal were the first na- 
tions of Europe to engage in the slave trade, 
and the Spanish colonies in America first saw 
the experiment of negro slavery tried ona 
large scale. Hispaniola, the present Hayti, 
was the first land to behold Emancipation, as 
the earliest to endure the un- 
happy experiment. In 
the French portion of the Island, half a mil- 


it had been 
1793, the slaves of 


lion in number, were set free by order of the 
and Pol- 


What was the cause, and what the 


French commissioners, Sonthonax 


verel. 
consequence of this act ? ‘ 
The French Revolution, beginning in 1788, 
had shaken the social system of the French 
colonics as well as of all the nations of Eu- 
rope. The white planters quarrelled, some 
siding with the king, some with the republic. 
The mulattoes, numerous and wealthy, had 
claimed and received privileges from the Na- 
tional Assembly which the haughty whites 
would hence arose civil war 
between the mulattoes the At 
first the slaves, though so numerous and so 
cruelly treated, took no part. 
saries of the Count d’Artois and the Span- 
iards, aided by the invincible love of freedom 


not concede ; 


and whites. 


But the emis- 


in every breast, at last brought the insurrec- 
tion of 1791. 
of thousands of blacks were slain, but general , 
emancipation did not take place. The insur- 
rection overspread but a small part of the 
Island; the leaders in it took the pay of the 


Spanish king, and even engaged themselves 


Thousands of whites, and tens 


in the slave trade. Two years later, when 
the cause of the republic seemed lost on the 
Island, attacked as the republicans were, by 
the planters,.by the Spanish and by the Eng- 
lish from Jamaica, the French commissioners, 
as a last resort, ‘‘a military necessity,” set 
tree the slaves and called them to the armies 
From that moment success 
Toussaint L’Ouv- 


of the republic. 
followed the French tlag. 
erture, a great general and a wise statesman, 
thoughan emancipated negro, left the service 
of Spain, and became the leader of black 
armies under the tri-color. Neither Carnot 
nor Napoleon ‘* organized victory” in Eu- 
rope more brilliantly than Toussaint in St. 
Domingo. In 1796 he was appointed lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Island; in 1798 he 
expelled the last enemy:of France. During 
the five years that Pllowed emancipation St. 
Domingo suffered the horrors of war, but no 
worse than Flanders, and Italy, and La Van- 
dee at the same period. Emancipation did 
not increase these horrors. 

For a year or two longer Toussaint carried 
on war with the mulattoes, and finally pacified 
the whole Island. He then devoted his gen- 
ius fur organization to the establishment of 
his famous Code Rural, which, so long as it 
lasted, was the most successful solution of the 
difliculties in the way of emancipation, ever 
yet attempted anywhere. This negro, him- 
self a freed slave, brought back the whole 
laboring class of freed slaves from the en- 
forced idleness of civil war to the faithful 
service of their old masters. They worked 
for pay, but they worked as well as under the 
whip of the overseer. Prosperity returned 
to the decimated Island. Her trade increased 
wonderfully ; her people were strictly gov- 
erned, but they were happy, and they were 
rising in civilization. Property was safe ; 
the justly odious whites were respected and 
allowed to enrich themselves. For a year or 
{wo this almost fabulous prosperity continued, 
till the vanity and the ignorance of Napo- 
leon,—an entire ignorance of the negro char- 
acter,—drove him to the strange crime of 
restoring the old bondage. He began by 
sending out an army whose general perfidi- 
ously seized the black hero Toussaint and 
sent him to France to die in a dungeon. 
the ‘‘horrors of 


The French armies 


From that moment St. 
Domingo” began again. 
were driven from the Island; the negro Des- 
salines established himself as Emperor, and 
carried out his cruel purpose ef exterminat- 
ing the whites. But he scarcely retaliated 
the cruelties which the civilized French had 
committed in the name of Napoleon, and he 
secured what he desired, the extinction of 
slavery. He paid a fearful price, to be sure ; 
for by expelling the whites, who might have 
guided and enlightened the ignorance of the 
newly freed slaves, many of them born in 
Atrica, he deprived his race of a great aid to 
their civilization. Had Toussaint lived and 
been unmolested, this mischief would never 
have happened, for he knew and rightly esti- 
mated the value of the two races to each, 
other. | 
This, then, is a brief summary of what has 
been stated: 

1. Emancipation in St. Domingo was not 
the result of an insurrection, but a ‘‘ military 
necessity,” imposed on the French govern- 
ment. 

11. It was preceded, but not followed, by 
outrages on the whites. ; 


i 





'who adheres to party against) principle ; 


; 111. As soon as peace allowed, the eman- 
aR . . . 
| cipated slaves were found to be quiet, indus- 





'trious, and easily managed laborers, even 


under their old masters. 


[V. Their organization was the work of| 





one of their own number, and resulted in an 
unheard of prosperity. 


V. The subsequent extermination of the 


whites was a retaliation for the brutal out- | 


rages of Leclere, Rochambeau, and the other 


generals of the First Consul, and in no sense 
a legitimate result of emancipation. 


Has the story no lesson for us?; Shall we | 
wait until insurrection and despair force us to | 


free the slaves, when perhaps it will be too | 
late to control and organize them; or shall | 
we now seize the golden moment to do an act | 
of tardy justice, and at the same time end this | 
Shall we 


costly and thus far inglorious war ? 
be added to the long list 


« Of nations slowly wise and meanly just,” 


who have hugged their ruin to their arms, | 
aud gone down to death inseparable from the 
vile mischief that poisoned the sources of life ? | 





For the Commonwealth. 
HUNKER. 


This 1s an American word of great significance | 
and usefulness, and rather peculiarly adapted 
to American society, *in which privilege has 
small power to shelter demerit, and there is a | 
democratic tendency to use strong language 
and call things by right names. Worces- | 
ter gives it in Ins new dictionary a very | 
meagre, insufficient, and unsatisfactory defini- 
tion, namely ‘tone of a political party,” and 
then refers its origin to the division of the | 
democratic party in New York into hunkers | 
and barn-burners. No doubt it was first con- | 
spicuously employed in that political disturb- | 


. ance, but it is an extension or amplilication of | 


the word //unko, a mean, sordid, niggardly 
fellow, a miser who holds’on to what he gets 
for selfish gratification and baseness, 
Theodore Parker, who is unsurpassed as a 
philologist, employed this word habitually, 
and with effect, to describe mun 
one 


great the 
who opposes enlightenment in polities, theolo- 
gy, or science, lest it should interfere with his 
ollice, or profit, or public influence, or even 
disturb his opinions, Any conse: vation of 
error or injustice, nO matter how plausible 
its garb, he stamped as Hunkerism. ** Our! 
country right or wrong,” an ill considered 

sentiment of one of our naval heroes who sac- | 
rificed his life to a false principle, a relic of 
barbarism, was within my recollection the 
motto of one of our Boston daily papers, the 
name of which I do not remember. It was 

hunkerism, and l have ho doubt its principles 
killed the paper, for | am quite sure it Is dead 
as it deserves to be. Gallileo was persecuted 
by the Church for affirming the theory | 
of the rotation of the earth, because the 
priesthood deemed it an interference with 
their authority to determine what was 
truth, and, in their opinion, Gallileo’s teach- | 
ing contradicted the testimony of the Serip- 
tures. That was Hunkerism. Doctor Har | 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, who was a modest man, even to timid- 
itv, Was so fearful of the ridicule of the scien- 

tific world that he brooded over his immense 

discovery for twenty vears before he dared to | 
announce it; and, when he began tinidly to 

unfold the idea in his medical lectures, the 

students whistled. The ‘publication of his | 
treatise upon the subject in 1620 subjected | 
him to ridicule and neglect as an enthusiast, 

or a man of unsound mind. ‘That was the 

hunkerism of science. 

The hunker is the extreme opposite of the | 
radical; he is beyond the conservative, be- 
cause there is always injustice, with more or! 
less of persecution in him. He would hang 
Charles Sumner at onegg while the conserva- 
tive would first take pfs to discover whether | 
Charles Sunmer had done anything to deserve | 
hanging. ‘The hunker is no listener: talk to | 
him on any subject that requires reflection, | 
and, when you faney you have gained his at) 
tention, he will interrupt vou with,—‘* I say | 
thus and so is the fact,” and vou will discover | 
that he has been occupied with his own prej- 
udice or conceit, oblivious of every word you 
have uttered. But the conservative listens, 
holds bagk the radical from running wild, 
finally accepts the truth and lets the error | 
slide. The hunker pronounces the man who 
opposes his antiquated errors a theorist, a 
madman, or a fool. ‘The conservative gives 
his opponent an opportunity to prove his wis- 
dom folly, or the truth, as the case may be, 
and, according to his judgment, rejects the 
one and accepts the other, The hunker avers 


- to-day that MeClellan is the best general in 


the Federalarmy ; the conservative suspends 
his opinion on that point until he can see who 
takes Richmond. In short, the hunker is a 
barbarian, who would draw back civilization 
behmd himself, with all the ignorance and 
wrong of past ages to maintain him at the 
head of barbarians; while the conservative is 
ayventleman who keeps civilization where it is, 
or permits it to advance when truth and virtue 
point the way. But the radical leads ; with 
frequent stumbling he springs to his feet as 
frequently, and the world advances by his en- 
ergies after all, «. 


22 = 





AN Ixcipent or Time Battie or AN- 
TrETAM.—Mr. Thomas Drewvef this city has 
received from eye-witnesses an atcount of the 
death of his brother, Herbert M. Nrew, of 
the Haverhill Company, 35th Massachiysetts 
The letter giving the accgunt 

\ 


favs: \ 


regiment. 


‘© You remember in reading the accounts 
of the battle of Antetiam that there was a 
certain hill that Gen. McClellan wished 
Burnside to hold at all hazards, and that 
Burnside sent word that he could not hold it 
halt an hour. Upon the holding of that hill 
depended the fate of the whole of Burnside’s 
corps. f 

The 35th Massachusetts regiment was sta-, 
tioned on the top to defend it, but the fire 
was so severe that they fell back and retreat- | 
ed down the hill, with the exception of twenty- 
five determined men, who remaingd and held 
the hill, without a single commissioned officer 
to lead them. Gen. Burnside said those 
noble twenty-tive men saved him the day. 

Herbert was conspicuous among these, | 
fighting with the most determined bravery, 
and although the rebels charged up the lull 
to within two rods of the devoted hand, they 
were repulsed. It was at this charge that 
Herbert was killed,’ receiving two full charges 
of buck and ball near the heart. He died 
almost instantly, without a word or astruggle. 
Out of this little band of heroes fifteen were 
killed outright, and they were buried on the 
very spot they had bought so dearly fora 
resting place.” 


| 





| 
Huspanp aNp Wire. Addison has left: 
on record the following important sentence : | 
‘+ Two persons who have chosen each other | 
out of all the species, with design to be each | 
other's mutual comfort and entertainment, | 
have, in that very action, bound themselves 
to be good humored, affable, joyful, forgiving 
and patient, with res to each "s 
frailties and imperfections, to the end of their 
lives.” 





For the Commonwealth. 
LOYALTY AND HEROISM OF COLORED AMER- 
: ICANS. 

The negro has never had an equal chance 
with the white man in this country, having 
been generally denied the common rights of 
humanity. Though he has been an inhabi- 
tant almost as long as the white man, and liagy 
done much for its welfare, yet he has not been 
treated so well as the foreigner, even in the 
free States. There is much truth and force 
in what a highly respected colored clergyman 
of New York said a few years since: ‘*We 
are natives of this country: we ask only to be 
treated as well as foreigners ~ANot a few of 
our fathers suffered and bled te’ purchase its 
independence ; we only ask to be treated as 
well as those who fought against it. We have 
toiled to cultivate it, and to raise it to its 
present prosperous condition, we only ask to 
share equal privileges with those who come 
from distant lands to enjoy the fruits of our 
labor.” 

Notwithstanding the treatment that, the col- 
ored man has received in this country, vet he 
has displayed a high degree of lovalty and 
bravery. Treason and cowardice can by no 
means be ‘charged on colored Americans, 
though they have had so comparatively little 
to call out the opposite qualities. Glancing 
at the facts that the history of the past can 
furnish on this subject, who can doubt for a 
moment that the millions of colored men in 
this country eould render most effective ser- 
vice towards suppressing the existing rebel- 
lion, did they have the opportunity, and were 
the powerful motive of freedom unequivocally 
presented before- them? They are the loyal 
Americans of the Southern States, and those 
in the tree states, though they have been de- 
nicd the privilege of shouldering their mus- 
kets to defend the Government, yet they are 
loval and ready to make sacrifices equal to 
those of their fellow white: Americans. 

I will here present a few facts which are so 
many arguments in faver of allowing the col- 
ored man to take an active part in putting 
down the slave-holders’ rebellion, and of es- 
tablishing universal libert¥ in this country. 

The first martyr to liberty in the Revolu- 
tion was a colored man by the name of Cris- 
pus Attucks. [le was the first man shot by 
the British soldiers in the Boston massacre of 
March oth, 1770, which occurred on King, 
how State Street, 

There were several colored soldiers at the 
battle of Bunker Lill, among whom was one 
by the name of Salem. Particular allusion is 
made to him by Swett in his ‘* Sketches ” of 
that battle. © He says:—** Major Pitcairn 
caused the first effusion of blood at Lexing- 
ton. In that battle, his horse was shot under 
him, while he was separated from his troops. 
With presence of mind, he feigned himself 
slain; his pistols were taken from his hol- 
sters, and he was left for dead, when he 
seized the opportunity, and escaped. He 
appeared at Bunker Hill, and, says the his- 
torian, among those who mounted the works, 
was the gallant Major Pitcairn, who exultingly 
eried out * the day ts ours;? when a black 
soldier named Salem shot him through, and 
he fell. His agonized son received him in his 
arms, and! tenderly bore him to the boats. 
A contribation was made in the army for the 
colored soldier, and he was presented to 
Washington as having performed this feat.” 

In the Revolution there was a colored com- 
pany called ‘the Bucks of America!” that 
rendered most valuable service. At the elose 
of that) struggle John Hancock presented 
them with an apprepriate banner bearing his 
initials as an expression of his appreciation of 
their patriotism and bravery. ‘The Bucks” 
commanded by Col. Middleton were invited 
to a collation in a neighboring town, and 
while ou their way, were requested ho halt in 
front of the Hancock Mansion on Beacon 
street, where the Governor and his son united 
in presenting the banner, 

At the commencement of the war of the 
Revolution, Rhode Island had quite a number 
of slaves, but she knew how to make good 
useof them. A regiment of them was formed, . 
and no braver men went into battle than they 
were. ‘They were not however permitted to 
become soldiers until they were first) emanci- 
pated and their freedom pledged to them 
forever. Inthe gallant defence of Red Bank 
that regiment bore amost honorable part. In 
that strugele four hundred men met and re- 
pulsed, after a terrible slaughter, fifteen hun- 

dred Hessian troops, headed by Count Do- 
nop. 

The capability of the blacks to render val- 
uable services as soldiers, was acknowledged 
at the Revolutionary period at the,South as 
well as at the North. In 1779 a convention 
of delegates from South Carolina and the 
special cifvoy from Georgia suggested, ‘* that 
a force might be raised in the said State from 
among the negroes, which would not only be 
formidable to the enemy, from their numbers, 
and the discipline of which they would readily 
admit, but would also the dangers 
from revolts and desertions by detaching the 
most vigorous and enterprising of the ne- 


lessen 


proes. 

Inthe beginning of the war the Georgia 
delegates gave to John Adains, as rggorded 
in his diary at the time, ‘‘a melancily ac- 
count of the state of Georgia and South Car- 
olina. They said if 1000 regular a 
should land in Georgia, their commander be 
provided with arms and clothes enough, and 
proclaim freedom to all the negroes who would 
join his camp, 20,000 negroes would join it 
from the two Provinces in a fortnight. The 
negroes having a wonderful art of conveying 
intelligence among themselves, it will run 
several hundred miles in a week or fort- 
night.” 

The fact that colored Americans rendered 
important service inthat contest several lead- 
ing men North and South have acknowledged, * 
who could not be accused of Anti-Slavery ten- 
dencies. Charles Pinckney of South Caroli- 
na, in his specch on the Missouri question, 
and in defence of the slave representation of 
the South, said:—‘* They (the slaves) then 
were, as they stillare, as valuablea part of our 
population to the Union as any other equal 
number of the inhabitants. They were intu- 
merous instances the pioneers, and in all, the 
laborers of your armies. ‘To their hands were 
owing the erection of the greatest part of the 
fortifications raised for the protection of our 
country. Fort Moultrie gave, at-an early pe- 
riod of the inexperience and untried valor of 


our citizens, immortality to Americgp arins. 
And in the Northern States, numer dies 


of them were enrolled and fought, side-by- 
side with the whites, the battles of the Revo- 
tion.” 

Mr. Martindale, a member of Congress 
from New York, in a speech delivered in 
Ikzs, spoke in high terms of what colored 
men had doke, and said :—‘‘ Slaves, or ne- 
groes who hal been slaves, were enlisted as 
soldiers in the war of the Revolution; and I 
myself saw a battalion of them, ap fine mar- 
tial-looking men as I ever saw, attached to 
the Northern army, in the last war, on its 
march from Plattsburg to Sackett’s Harbor.” 

The loyal and heroic acts of colored men 
in the last war with England are familiar to 
some minds, and ought to be more generally 
known. They reflected honor on themselves 
both on the land and in the navy. — 

Captain Perry, writing to Commodore 
Chauncy, the senior officer, said ;—**The men 
that came by Mr. ——— are a motley 
set—blacks, soldiers,and boys. I am, how- 
ever, pleased fo see anything in the shape of 
aman.” In the letter written by Commo- 
dore Chauncy in reply, this passage is found : 
** Ihave nearly fifty on board this ship, 
and many of them areamong my best men. 

The bravery of colored soldiers at the bat- 
tle of New Orieane did not suffer in the least 
‘ ¥ 
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in comparison with that of their white. com- 
rs ns in at: The testimony of Honora- 


init Robert C. Winthrop to this Se ae 


ly when it is remem 


this "s course has never excited the 


crn Bet rue pei 
men,” he : 


be borne out in saying, that no regimen 
better service, at New Orleans, than did the 
black regiments, which were organized under 
the direction of General Jackson himself, af- 
ter a most glorious appeal to the patriotism 
and honor of the people of color of that re- 
gion; and which after they came out of the 
war, received the thanks of General Jackson, 
in a proclamation which has been thought 
worthy of being inscribed on the pages of 
history.” 


The proclamation to which referepce is 
here made, is the following :-— 


** Soldiers :—When on the banks of the 
Mobile, I called you to take up arms, invit- 
ing you to p e the perils and glory of 
You white fellow-citizens, I expected much 
Srom you; for I was not ignorant that you 
possessed qualities most formidable to an in- 
vading enemy. -I knew with what fortitude 
you could endure hunger and thirst, and al! 
the fatigues of a campaign. J knew well how 
you loved your native country, and that you, 
as well as ourselves, had to defend what man 
holds most dear—his parents, wife, children, 
and property. You have done more than I 
expected. In addition to the previous quali- 
ties I before knew you to possess, I found 
among you a noble enthusiasm, which leads to 
the performance of great things. 

**Soldiers! The President of the United 
States shall hear how praisewcrthy was your 
conduct in the hour of cn and the repre- 
sentatives of the American peoyle will give 

ou.the praise your exploits entitle you to. 
our General anticipates them in applauding 
your noble ardor. 

The enemy approaches; his vessels cover 
our lakes; our brave citizens are united, and 
all contention has ceased among them. Their 
only dispute is, who shall win the prize of 
valor, or who the most glory, its noblest re- 
ward.” 


The truly wise derive lessons from the his- 
tory of the past, as.well as from the living 
resent to guide them in their course of action. 
‘0 not these lessons teach us that we should 
and must avail ourselves of the services of 
4,000,000 of colored Americans in the South 
\to preserve our national existence? Let us 
give them the opportunity, which we are 
abundantly able to give them, to take up arms 
in their country’s cause, and the slaveholders’ 
conspiracy against our national life will soon 
be crushed. We should do this not merely as 
a matter of military necessity or policy, but 
as a matter of right, and then we shall not 
only secure them on our side, but God him- 
self. Thank Heaven, the first great step to- 
wards this has been taken by the President in 
his Proclamation! But the friends of freedom 
should not rest until the other steps are taken 
which are necessary to secure the result. Let 
armies land on the coast of the Southern 
States headed by officers heartily in favor of 
emancipation, and let the Proclamation be 
announced, pledging freedom forever to all 
who will take up arms for a Union based on 
liberty and justice, and the joyful sound would 
fly with electric rapidity, and hosts would ral- 
ly around the ‘‘stars and stripes,” ready to 
labor and fight, and shed their last drop of 
blood for that which they love most. ‘Then 
the main pillar of the rebellion would fall and 
crumble to atoms. ‘Then would! come the 
year of Jubilee, the nation would be saved. 
and then the American republic would stand 
forth gs the great pioneer nation of freedom 
and Christian civilization. ‘Then would hope 
spring up as never before among the op- 
pressed millions of the Old World. 





Tur Swan Party.—The Brooks Party 
have nominated Wm. I). Swan as their candi- 
date for Senator in the first Norfolk District. 
The same party have nominated the same 
Swan as their candidate for Representative 
in the second Congressional District. There 
are a few other offices in Mr. Swan's district 
for which he is an eligible candidate, and for 
which he will probably be nominated, as the 
people's party is so destitute of experienced 
politicians competent for official stations. 





Tne Drart ww DeLtaware.—The Dela, 
ware Inquirer says the draft in that State has 
been postponed upon the condition that 2000 
volunteers be raised for the protection of the 
State. They are to be furnished with uni. 
orms and pay, and are not to leave the State- 
They are to be mustered into service for nine 
months. We should think Delaware might 
easily fill its quota under these considerations : 
clothing, rations, and thirteen dollars a month 
and the men not to go out of sight of their 
own door-yards. 





Tue Presipent RUNNIN THE Macuine.— 
The Washington Correspondent of the N. ¥. 
Tribune says : 


‘It is said that both the Sex f 
s > Secretary of War 
and Gen. Halleck refer all persons who in- 


quire about matters relating to the Army of 


pub aes =e President, he having ‘un- 
(ertaken to relieve them of all responsibility 
in that matter.” o_o 





ANoTHER ADVANCE or Freepom.—The 
States (eral of Holland have passed the 
law for the Abolition of Slavery in the Dutch 
West Indies, by a vote of 45 to 7. 





Reset Apvicr.—Gen. Simon Buckner af- 
ter being released from Fort Warren, was put 
in command of a rebel force, and upon parol- 
ing some federal prisoners told them to “ go 
home and vote the democratic ticket.” 





There can be but two parties, one for the 
Government and one for the Rebellion.— 
Lawrence American. 





APPROVAL OF THE Procumation.—The 
Northampton Free Press says :— 


** We believe ‘that, with a few exceptions 
of presses and persons notoriously disloyal, 
the whole North will, as one man, eventually 
acquiesce in the wisdom of the President's 
proclamation and give it a unanimous ap- 
proval.” 





fw “I don't want to hear any speeches,” 
said a York merchant seouiy to a 
friend who'urged him to attend a political 
meeting: *‘I know already that every man 
of my acquaintance who sympathizes with the 
Rebelo is for Seymour, and that is enough. 
I shall vote for Wadsworth."—N. Y. Tribune. 





fe Gen. Devens has written a letter ac- 
cepting the nomination of the Brooks Party 
for Governer,although he intimates that he 
should have prevented their nominating him 
if be had known their mtention before their 


Convention met. {i 





Mr. Baxcrort’s Lerrer.—We call atten- 
tention to this vigorous and eloquent rebuke 
of those who are seeking to divide the coun- 
try on party issues, and present a dapper 
front to the traitors North and South. The 
Republic will set a white mark beside such 
names as those of George Bancroft, and wear 
them as her jewels when in the fire of her ordeal 
the glittering paste and paper have turned to 
ashes and dust. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SEYMOUR'S SPEECH, AND THE PEOPLE'S 
| PARTY. 








SATURDAY, OCT. 25, 1862. ¢ 








ta The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 


by A. K. Loring, No. 319 Washington street. 





Hall on the 11th inst. 





CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 


this disunionist is the speech of Daniel S. 
Dickinson. 


Federhen. & Co., No. 13 Court street, and. 
Dyer & Co,, No. 35 School street, by whom | 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 


Tat Next ComMONWEALTH.—In our next | 
issue we shall publish entire, the Address de- 


Bas y E in Music | ‘ 
ceed by ee ee een - | mould the old government over to entire sub- 


The Boston Post advertises Seymour's 
speech in an extra for circulation at $1.50 
per hundred. The antidote for the speech of 


We will furnish the Common- | 


The Boston Post which was one of the get- 
ters up of the People’s party in Massachu- 
setts and supports their ticket, is delighted 
with the Seymour party in New York, and its 
ticket. It publishes Seymour’s speech, and 
‘notifies the faithful that it has an extra quan- 





‘tity printed which it calls upon them to dis- 
tribute. 

In the Democratic National Convention, at 
| Charleston, that portion of the Southern men 
| who were not then quite prepared for Seces- 
sion, because they believed that with one more 
| Democratic President of their make they could 


serviency to slavery protection and perpetua- 
tion, meant to nominate Seymour. And it 
was for the purpose of co-operating in his 
nomination that B. F. Butler and other north- 
ern delegates who were elected as Douglas 
men, proved false to their pledges, and left 
Douglas to his fate. A year ago, Horatio 
Seymour made a speech, & which he justified 


HOW TO STOP THE WAR! A FANEUIL HALL SPEECH. 
Petit of Indiana, who not long ago said the | phonographically reported for the Commonwealth. 
Declaration of Independence was a self-evident : 


., | Fellow Citizens :—We ‘ome up here 
lie, recently made a speech in which he said: ee er ane Pelee a mets 


: : ‘to Old Faneuil Hall to take counsel together 
“If old Abe will just come to me I'll tell! shout shat—let us see. You have all read 


i s sbellion. Extend ‘ : ‘ 
ha: tel Pig Fic tgp tag ae a ati q gain and again the eloquent Call which has 


the rebellion will be stopped in sixty days.” | assembled us here to-day. You remember, 

And the spirit which moves the No-Party Gentlemen, the day—the eventful day, I may 
Party in this State would try to end the war %4yY, following the one on which that Call was 
in this way. It is well known that there are issued, that there appeared in your morning 
men among the leaders of that faction, who Papers a Proclamation by the President of 
desire to have slavery established in Massa- the United States. Well, gentlemen, I con- 
chusetts by law, so that they may steal their fess, being a frank man, that in the whole 
course of my life IT have never known any- 
thing half so awkward. 

Why, Gentlemen, look at it—contemplate 


labor from slaves, instead of paying wages to 

white servants and laborers. These men are 

making a base and lying appeal to the labor- 
ing men, to oppose ending the war by eman- it for a solemn moment. Among other 
cipation because they say it will bring the schemes more or less adroit, we had caused 
paid labor of the negroes in compitition with | it to be bruited abroad that this Convention 
the wages gf white men of the North. They of the people was called at the suggestion of 
know this isf@ise, and it is as infamous as it Old Abe himself, who, we represented, was 
is false, for t ¥-know that emancipation will frantic with grief, burning with rage, and 





|THE HONORABLE AND HONORED CHARLES |*ympathies are all with the South, I hope 

! SUMNER. | they will succeed. The Slaveholders are a 
| I felt grateful to the Hon. Mr. Elliot for more moral set of men than the Northerners. 
|reminding the people of the abundant proofs They have been oppressed by the North. 
|Mr. Sumner has given of being a practical | Gov. Andrew need not think that all the fight- 
business man, as well as an able speaker. ‘ing will be at the South. There will be more 
| Those who have candidly observed Mr. Sum- blood shed at the North than at the South. 
ner’s course in the Senate needed no such re- | There is a powerful orgamzation to put down 
| minder ; for they must have been aware that black republicanism. Millions of money can 
“he has been conspicuous for being always at be readily obtained to do it, and it will be 
his post, and always diligent. The plain’ done.” Anathemas against Charles Sumner 
fact is, few public men have accomplished so formed a prominent feature in the conver- 
|much and done it so well. If he were really ‘sation of this sesession advocate. Another 
‘incompetent in business, it would certainly signer of the call, some two years ago, offered 
| be a great deficiency ; but methinks it reflects tempting inducements to a sea-captain in my 
| credit upon his moral and intellectual char-| neighborhood to go to the coast of Africa 
' acter that enemies who hate him so rancor- and bring home a cargo of natives to be 
ously can find no worse charge to bring even | Christianized in our slave-markets; at least, 
| ;so said the sea-captain at the time. How 


|as a pretext against him. 
wal} natural it is for a slave-trader to be hostile to 


| It would be a sad indication of mo - $ 
| degeneracy in Massachusetts if she should fail | Char les cumanee | 
t is edifying to hear how virtuously poli- 


ito sustain cordially her highly-gifted son, |. , : 
tical hacks declaim against those whom they 


stop the migration of negroes northward, 
and send back to the South those now here. 


nauseated with disgust at the ‘‘ radical ele- 
) : . 
,ment” now, as ever, prevalent in Massachu- 


wealth containing this at the same price, viz. 





$1.50 a hundred, and for the amount of the the confidence which his southern friends re- 
50a . 


ws : in him, by declaring that he would dis- 
so dison: 31] posed in him, by g 
By oo it = ie aT | sulve the Union rather than abolish slavery. 
— oe sitar 3 F . 7 Ss ae | He has not repented of this disunion declara- 
The Commonwealth containing Sumners | ra se hits inane ES gen 
Snssch in Seeedl Mel we wil heh. oe nr Ee ee 
Pe =o hina | deliberately nominated by the disunionists of 
e sam ioe 


Republicans ! Friends of the Government ! New York. And debe Van a ae ne a 
All who are in favor of sustaining the Pre- ing in New York City, Seymour . aan mA Ks 
sident’s Proclamation of Freedom, for the |i? Present, advocated the election of Sey- 


speedy putting down the rebellion and pre- mour and asked the people to vote for him, 


serving the integrity of the Union! You | fr the purpose of letting the South know 
ts ads aileieh“dhene: ba: week Seteel the | that the North is in favor of submitting 
ve 


i ands or dissglving the Union 
election. Your opponents are at work most ag their demanc ; th i 8 5 Thi vag 
: ‘ndefativably by circulat- | J"S¢ which they of the South chooses. is 1s 
aneeeeeioesy see ae iy gli the man for whose election the Post is so anx- 
ing documents to deceive the people, and |. : j s 
: . . ious, and whose speech accepting his nomina- 
defeat thé re-election of Governor Andrew |” y : peta : ; 
. . tion, and in which his Secession sentiments 
and Charles Sumner, and thus cheer on the ? . 
. . . | are alittle more carefully cloaked, than in 
rebels to continued resistance. Counteract |”, , : 
. . . | his last year’s speech, it calls upon its followers 
their efforts at once by a free circulation of ae ° : 
documents and papers giving the truth to distribute gratuitously in Massachusetts. 
es ih Now the Post goes for the People’s Party in 
Massachusetts, which professes to support the 
President and the Union, and at the same 
time it favors the election of Horatio Sey- 
mour in New York. Is it in reality in favor 
of the President and the Union, according to 
the professions of the People’s . Party? or is 
it, with Horatio Seymour and John Van Bu- 
time. This address is exceedingly well put) pon, in favor of dissolving the Union if neces- 
and thorough; and the discussion which fol-| .4¢y to save slavery? Or, do the People’s 
lowed showed that in the large and respect- | Party and Horatio Seymour really mean the 
able body in which it was held, affl which 
has in it many scholars and men of Mtellec-| Janie] S. Dickinson's speech, which we pub- 
tual and moral power, there is scarcely one} jished in last weeks’ Commonwealth is the 
found to question that this conflict is the! post antidote to the Seymour heresy which 
historic method of ridding this country of) the Post is circulating. The Essex County 
slavery. A covert attack by Dr. Osgood of} Republican, published in Keesville, N. Y., 
New York on Charles Sumner or RanTORY shows up the nomination of Seymour, his 
|ing as it showed by the terrible indignation speech and his position as follows : 
|it occasioned where the heart of the Conven- 
tion sat; and the hearty outbursts of applause 
which followed the excoriation of Dr. Osgood 
‘by Dr. Brigham of Taunton, and his tribute 
to Sumner and Andrew, were encouraging. 
The passage in Drs Bellows’ address con- 





THE UNITARIAN ASSEMBLY AND THE WAR. 


The address of Rev. Dr. Bellows before 
the Unitarian Assembly in Brooklyn, which 
we publish to-day, is one of various striking 
utterances which indicate that the thinkers 
are alive to the tremendous issues of the 


sane thing ? 


TloratTio Seymour. 


It was a foregone conclusion, that Horatio 
Seymour was to be nominated for Governor 
by the Democratic State Convention. This 
was well understood throughout the State, 
and by none better than by the nominee him- 
self, as is proved by the carefully prepared 
speech which he produced at a moment’s no- 
tice, and yet he says in his opening: 


cerning Southern character, was the occasion 
of several sharp retorts. There is no doubt 
‘that the Northern mind is rather impatient at “T did not expect my name would be 
anything that suggests chivalry as one of the | brought before this Convention, The nomi- 
attributes of Southern character. But, onthe nation you have made subjects me to great 
whole, we do not think that the exceptions to | MCenventence, whatever may be the result of 
| aie: : : | this election. 1 came to this Convention ex- 
i the substance of Dr. B’s statements well-taken. | pecting to aid in placing at the head of the 
| Our conviction is, that so soon as the Northern | ticket the name of one whom I feel to be more 


_people withdraw all their hatred from the | fit than myself for that honorable office.” 
Mr. S. has an undoubted right to make a 











| people of the South, fdding what they with- | 


draw to their hatred of the infernal institu- 
(tion which has barbarized and maddened 
_the,South, so soon will their real foe appear. 


|It ‘is Slavery and Slavery alone’ which 


'maddens the men and women of the South: | 


when they see a Northern man or soldier, the 
_gentlest.voice is a shriek, the sweetest eye 
lowers, for behind that Northern man they 
see the sword of a fearful retribution. The 


speech, and ‘wis 24 to commence it with a 
| deliberate falsehood, but we opine he has not 
, added to his character as a man by this de- 
| claration. 
| His speech 1s a carefully prepared docu- 
;ment, and is made the key-note of the semi- 
secessionists in the coming campaign. Would 
| it not be well for those democrats, who are 
circulating it in our midst to accompany it 
| with that other speech of Mr. Seymour, made 
{less than a year ago, where he says that ‘‘if 
| Slavery must be abolished to save this Union, 


Northern man may be a doughface ; it mat-) then the people of the South snouLp BE AL- 
ters not, he is the messenger of fate. The | LOWED TO WITHDRAW THEMSELVES FROM A 
terror of the South brings forth hate. It is! GOVERNMENT which cannot give them thé pro- 


Lie 5  'Thie’ one 
{the dread that the wolf feels toward the lion 


| tection guarantied by its terms! 
would be a fitting exponent of the other. One 
that Slavery feels toward Liberty in every 
‘guise. And when our soldiers and writers 
;are estimating Southern character by the 
'violence and deadly hate of its men and 


; women for Yankees, let them think how we 


should feel if an armed soldiery stood in| 


Boston or New York to bind us to the hated 
idespotism of Jeff. Davis. Freedomfis not 
‘less intolerable to Slavery than Sla | ‘ry to 
{Freedom. Our belief is, that this) virus 
alone prevents Southern spirit and femper 
from being an extremely valuable Qement in 


ithe total of American Society. 
| 
| 





Tuk PrRoctaMaTION IN ENGLAND. We 
have news of the arrival in England of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. From the tone 


of the British papers it is a surprise which 


; 
entirely disconcerts the arrangements and | 


expectations of the bitter enemies of repub- 
jlicanism and of the integrity of the Union. 
|The London Times, the leading organ of the 


i sympathizers with the rebels, is greatly dis- | 


| turbed by it and chimes in with the oppési- 
| tion on this side in declaring that the “* North 
| must conquer every square mile of the South 
i before it can make the proclamation of more 
effect than mere waste paper.” This shows 
the same ridiculous idiotey as the rebel sym- 
pathizers here affect. But this proclamation 
makes a strange commotion among these 
/rebel gentry and their friends here and across 
| the water, for a piece of ** mere waste paper.” 
italics ceeciscnee sO 

DECLINATION AND ACCEPTANCE.—Messrs. 
Warner, Oliver and Reed, candidates of the 
| Republicans for Secretary of State, State 
| Treasurer, and State Auditor, have accepted 
,the nominations of the Republican Conven- 
jtion, They have also published letters show- 
|ing that the nomination by the People’s Con- 
vention was none of their seeking, and that 
| they stand by the President's Proclamation 
| of Emancipation, and the organization of the 
Republican Party. 








Liect. Tuomas Eartr.—The eloquent 
jand effective aid of Lieut. Thomas Earle in 
| the canvas of Ashley's District, Ohio, is thus 
: lee 

acknowledged by the Zoledo Commercial, 


| Prrsonat.—Lieut. Thomas Earle of Wor- 
;cester, Mass., who has been spending a brief 
| season in this city and neighborhood, for the 
| past few weeks, leaves for his home this morn- 
jing. Lieut. Earle, during his brief sojourn 
, here, has made many warm fhendships which 
are severed with regret. As the friend of 
freedom everywhere and to all men, he has 
taken more than usual interest in the contest 
that has raged in this congressional district 
during the past few weeks, and not a little of 
the success which has crowned the anti-sla- 
very effort is due to his timely, intelligent, 
and unceasing labors. The friends of the an- 


the assistance he has so generously extended 
them, and wish him a hearty God-speed in 
his fature labors and career.— Toledo (Ohio) 
Commercial. 





ti-slavery cause in this district thank him for 


‘is prepared to deceive the people into making 
its author Governor under the belief that he 
is a truer Union man than can be found else- 
, where, while the other gives the honest opin- 
,ion of its author, given when not looking for 
| oflice. : 

The Southern democracy might well prefer 
him to any other Northern man at Charleston, 
for President, for they knew their man. 
| They knew him, then as now, to prefer the 
‘destruction of our Government to that of 
| their ‘ peculiar institution..—Thank God, 
| the people know and appreciate such men, 
j and will only trust them with the conduct of 
| affairs of state, when they shall have fully re- 
‘solved to submit to the dissolution of the 
| Union, rather than to sacrifice its enemies. 





NORTHERN TRAITORS. 

| 

| That there are men at the North, who not 
| . . 

only sympathize with the rebels, but are en- 
| deavoring to give aid and comfort to treason 


| by inducing people under various pretences 


‘to vote against the Administration which is 
carrying onthe war, everybody believes. A 
| piece of evidence has recently appeared which 
confirms this opinion, and shows to what party 
the rebels naturally look for ** friends to the 
‘South.” The Sandusky Register publishes a 
correspondence between James Gulick who 
was arrested on a charge of treason, and J. L. 
Foster, a rebel spy having his head-quarters 
in Cincinnati. The following letter of Foster 
is interesting : 


** CINCINNATI, Oct. 1, 1862. 
James Gulick, Esq., Sandusky, Uhio: 


I received yours of the 26th of last month 

as I was leaving Dayton. Had not time to 
write until | arrived in this city. I was much 
eased to learn of your speedy recovery. I 
ab to-night for Cairo with what stores I was 
able to pick up, and will return in three .or 
four days. On my return I will forward you 
a draft on some bank in Cleveland, or send 
the money by express as you directed. Thad 
much better luck in procuring quinine in this 
part of the State than I expected, and on my 
return | will have to operate in some other 
field. I wish you to write me on the receipt 
of this, that 1 may find your letter on my re- 
turn. ; . 
How many friends to the South is there in 
your city and how many in the county out- 
side the city? Can the Democratic rote cast 
at the coming election be counted on as the 
strength of the friends of the South in your 
county? 

Can you give me a few names of friends to 
the South in your city that it will answer to 
send circulars to in favor of the cause of the 
South, written in a way that will not be com- 
prehended without a key, which I will send. at 
some other time. The circular will explain 
my mission and the plans of the South much 
better than I can. I presume itis needless 
that I should inform vou that our plans hare, 
within a short time, undergone a change, one 
that will make the Democratic party more 
erful than ever it was. Then all the pati go? 
true friends will be rewarded for favors grant- 
ed, and have their uames embalmed in the 
hearts of all good Southerners. 

Hoping to hear from you on my return, I 
/remain yours, - J. L. Foster. 

' Gulick replies :—‘* You can rely on at leas 
ywo-thirds of the vote as sound.” 


They are thus trying to cheat the laboring | setts. (Cries of ‘‘no tales out of School,” 
men to vote with them to support John |‘ dry up” &e.) Don't be alarmed, gentle- 
Pettit’s system of stopping the war by ‘‘ex- men, Tama plain man, and shall deal only 
tending slavery over every free State,” thus | with simple facts. Yes, my friends, we had 
perpetuating and bringing here in our midst | caused that story to be thoroughly and dili- 
the most infamousand oppressive competition | gently promulgated, and so I say that when 
with wages, which results from stealing negro | | considered this, and the other fact, namely, 
labor. that the great central motive—as I might 
Laboring men of Massachusetts! Will you say—the pivotal motive of this whole move- 
give your votes witha party which would ment’of ours was based on our opposition to 
‘extend slavery over every free State in the the 2mancipationists, I thought that the 
Union,” and put stolen negro labor in com- President might have waited at least two 
petition with yours ? | days for our unqualified endorsement of him 
The issue pending in this election is ‘‘How ‘to cool before he proclaimed himself to be 
to Stop the War.” Upon this question your | practically as well as theoretically an Eman- 
votes must be counted with the government cipationist. (Here a curly haired individual 
for emancipation and a vigorous prosecution | shouted ‘three groans for Old Abe,” but a 
of the war, till treason is subdued, and the} withering glance from the Count Joannes, 
authority of the Unidh is acknowledged over | who sat immediately abaft of the spread-eagle, 
the whole country; or with John Pettit, | stilled the groans and all was serene again.) 
Horatio Seymour and John Van Buren, fora; But, my friends, are we dismayed? are we 
compromise to ‘‘extend slavery over every (‘* no,” “no,” feebly from 
free State” and introduce stolen labor to; the gallery.) 
compete with yours, or else to agree with the have we in our ranks to be discouraged at 
South to dissolve the Union. Upon one side | any ordinary or extraordinary calamity which 
or ihe other of this question your votes must may befal us. Gentlemen, we are to win 
this election through the happy blending of 
cheek with stratagy. (Cries of ‘‘ that’s so,” 
CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATIONS. '&e.) Our Stonewall Judge has already given 

The Republicans of the Fourth District | you the cue. He has treated you to a state- 
have nominated Hon. Samuel Hooper for re- 'ment, eminent alike for perspicuity and log- 
election, Mr. Hooper has achieved an hon-/ je, showing conclusively that the imaginary 
orable reputation by his intelligent devotion | visit of a * stranger,” who entered the White 
to his duties as a member of the present Con- | fIoyse through the ‘kitchen,” was the im- 
gress, and we trust he will be triumphantly 


i 


| 
| 
| disheartened ? 
Too many learned lawyers 


be counted. 





mediate and controlling reason for the Presi- 
dent’s issuing the most important: Proclama- 
‘tion that ever emanated from the Executive 
of the United States. 

If\the people will not readily swallow this 
election. | per se, why you must mix it in equal parts 
Ex-Governor George S. Boutwell, Com-) with one of Train's “ Challenges,” which I 
missioner of the Internal Revenue, has been | warrant will carry anything down even to the 
nominated for Representative by the Republi- | jowest understanding. 
cans of the Fourth District. Mr. Boutwell | Gentlemen we must annihilate ‘the ex- 
will be an able and true representative of | treme men” of both Sections of the country. 
Massachusetts sentiment. His practical busi- | ‘Tat js, we must hang those of the North 
ness capacity and knowledge will be an in-| who hate Slavery, and those of the South who 


re-elected. 

The republican constituents of Hon. D. 
W. Gooch have shown their approval of his 
course in Congress by nominating him for re- 





tion. He is rendering the country good ser- | Union homogencous in characters, made up 
| vice in the position he now occupies, and be- ‘exclusively of those of the North who love 
|fore taking his seat in Congress, will have Slavery and those of the South who hate it, 
| systematized and put in operation the compli-| and thus with all our interests harmoniously 
| cated machinery of the internal revenue laws, blended, intertwined and united, we can jog 
so asto smooth the way for whoever may along under the Old Flag till Time shall be 
then succeed him in that office. Everybody yo more. 
admits that he is just the man for his present jjes, In fact, as very nearly all of the people 
post of duty; but however useful he may be! of Massachusetts hate slavery there is a cor- 
there, the country cannot spare his clear per- | respondingly small chance for party here ; but 
ception and practical knowledge from the na- | the cry of ‘*no party ” is a good one, as Judge 
tional halls of legislation. 

The republicans of the Eight District have 





(cheers.) We must have no par- 


| Abbott has already eloquently illustrated, and 
who could speak more advisedly and consis- 
nominated John D. Baldwin, Esq. as their tently on that subject than the Judge, for did 
candidate. It was expected by some that he not refuse to accept the nomination offered 
Col. Bylock would have received the nomi- jim by the Republican party last year? 
nation in this district, which would have been| ‘True it is that we have this day put in 
a well-deserved tribute to the patriotic spirit | nomination a ticket embracing the same num- 
with which he has nobly supported the ener- her of Republicans, and for the same offices, 
'getie prosecution of the war. But Colonel as did the Republican ticket which the Judge 
Bullock declined a nomination, as did also repudiated last year, but that was ¢heir affair 
‘Hon. P. fEmery Aldrich, who had many and this is ours, and therein lies the differ- 
| friends in the district. Mr. Baldwin received 





ence. As Daniel Pratt Jr. said to Geo. 


valu@ble acquisition to congressional legisla- joye that institution, then we shall have a° 


nearly a unanimous: vote of the convention. | 
| . ey ° 

‘Ife is a man of ability and sterling worth and | 
| principle, and will be true as steel to the | 


igreat ideas of freedom and human progress. 
| He was formerly editor of the old Common- 


| 
' 


| wealth, and now edits the Worcester Spy. He 
‘will be triumphantly elected, and in his hands 
| Massachusetts principles and Massachusetts 
| interests will be safe. 
| Hon. Oakes Ames has been nominated as 
the candidate of the Republicans of the Sec- 
ond District. He is of the celebrated shovel 
manufacturing firm of O. Ames & Co., of 
Easton, and is one of the best business men 
of the state. He has been a member of the 
Executive Council since Governor Andrew's 
term commenced. As a member of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the Council his services 
were of great value to the State last year in 
raising and organizing the volunteers. He | 
jis aman of ability and integrity, and as a 
working member of Congress will be useful 
to the country and an honor to the State. 

The new seeond district comprises a part o 
the old district now represented, or misrep- 
resented by Judge Thomas. Other portions 
of Judge Thomas’ district are in the new dis- 
tricts which have respectively nominated Ex- 
Gov. Boutwelland J. D. Baldwin. The con- 
| stituency will gain largely by the change in 
| their representation, both in practical ability 
| and fidelity to their sentiments. 
| The new men nominated for representa- 

tives in the next Congress, Messrs Boutwell, 

| Ames, Baldwin and Washburn, will greatly 

| improve the character of the Massachusetts 

| delegation in the House of Representatives. 
| The Republican congressional nominations 

| of Massachusetts are now complete with the 

‘exception of the Third District, which is 

| for the most part the district now represented 
| by Mr. Rice, who declines a're-election. The 

| Republicans are talking of nominating Mr. 

| Everett to represent this district and will un- 

_doubtedly do so if he will accept their nom- 

jination. It is understood that Mr. Everett 

|is too true a patriot to give countenance to 

| the no-party, opposition faction, although it 

“contains many of his old political and personal 

friends of the Bell-Everett party. That he 

keeps clear of them bears honorable testimo- 
| ny to his patriotism and his judgment. Since 

\the commencement of the war Mr. Everett 

has won for himself new and imperishable | 
| honors by his hearty and unconditional sup- | 
port of the Government. Would that we) 
could say the same of the men who voted for 

him in 1860, a large portion of whom have | 











shown that their sympathies are with Bell and | 
secession instead of Everett and patriotism. 





the Govermment, 


It would be a grand demonstration to have | by others giving re 
Mr. Everett returned to Congress as the Rep-} tua) results of emancipation, thus answering 
resentative of the unconditional support of the question, ‘‘ What is to become of the ne- 
groes?” , 


Francis Train— 

‘Strange all this difference should be 

*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee ” 
But strange as it may seem it is nevertheless 
true. (‘* Three cheers for Train” were 
called for, and given with great heartiness.) 

Gentlemen, we want nothing to do with the 
Republicans, but when we aim at success we 
will use their names, nolens volens, for as I 
have before intimated we possess, algebrai- 
cally speaking, an unknown quantity of cheek. 
(Cries of ‘*Good,” ‘* Good,” ‘* Bully for 
you,” ‘* go it old mathematics,” &e., &e.) 

Gentlemen let me repeat that these fanatics 
who would see Slavery end with this war, 
must be put down! (cheers.) Let those 
men of one idea prate of Humanity and kin- 
dred subjects, but let us, my Friends, indulge 
in no such side issues. Believe me this talk 
of Humanity and Freedom is played out. 
(sensation.) In times like these when a fear- 
ful and unnatural civil war is devastating our 
beloved Country, when brother is arrayed 
against brother, it behooves us as good citi- 
zens and patriots to remember that our only 
duty is to stand by the *‘ Constitution as it is,” 
till it shall be as punctiliously obeyed at the 
North, as it has been, is now, and ever will 
be contumaciously repudiated at the South. 
(‘* Three cheers and a tiger.”) 

Let us, my friends, rush forward with pa- 
triotic alacrity to lzy our sacrifices on the 
altar of our Country; let us offer our sons, 
our brothers, our fathers, our friends, our 
treasure and our credit, but let us beware 
how we interfere with the property of our 
misguided brethren of the South. (Repeated 
yells all over the Hall.) 

A single word and I have done. (Cries of 

‘go on,” ‘*goon.”) Gentlemen, The Abo- 
litionists made the War! (here some one in 
the gallery bawled out, ‘‘ What made the Ab- 
olitionists?” This idea striking a great part 
of the audience as something new, and there- 
fore incendiary, the greatest confusion ensued 


bal 


for some minutes.) 

One word more, my friends, as Smith 
O'Brien said to George Francis Train at 
Melbourne, 

Vor Populi Vox Det. 

(Tremendous applause, during which the 
orator fell back in good order.) 





MEETING 1x Depnam.—Ex-Gov. Boutwell 


is expected to speak at a meeting of the sup- 
porters of the Government on Thursday even- 
‘ing next. 


The article on ‘* Hayti” will be followed 


| who has conferred so much honor upon her 


by the purity of his private life, and the per- | 


| fect uprightness of his public course; by the 
| 


| 
ways in the vanguard of freedom, even more 
than by the uncommon intellectual ability 


torial office. 

Men of microscopic vision busy themselves 
searching for flaws in this . transparent 
diamond. Their zeal in the small occupation 
reminds one of those corrupt Athenians who 
wished to banish Aristides because they were 
tired of hearing him called ** the Just.” Such 
|men are never weary of repeating the charge 
| brought by Butler of S. Carolina; ‘ Mr. 





| Sumner is not a statesman.” The opinion of 


}a slaveholder is high authority with them, 
'and allegiance to the slave-oligarchy requires 
| that they should treat it with deference. I 
}is easy to imagine what sort of character 
| politicans of that stamp would endorsyap 
'statesman. Their idea of a statesmanfi®a 
|man who knows how to * whip the Devil 
|round a stump”; who spends his lifé_thus, 
and dies leaving the Devil as lusty and active 
las ever, describing an ever-widening circle 
round the stump, and rendering the chase 
‘after him more and more difficult and_tire- 
‘some. We have been disgraced and afllicted 
| by many such statesmen. 
There is a higher class of statesmen, arm- 


ed with Ithuriel’s spear, which compels Satan 
Ito show his real proportions, who having 


| stripped him of all disguises, fearlessly con- 
|front the leader of the infernal confederacy 
/and seathe him with angelic rebuke. It is as 
i true of statesmen as it is of other exponents 
| of human character that, according to their 
| natures, they divide into two classes, the 
| conservative and the progressive. ‘The con- 
'servative statesman habitually looks back- 
With him principles are subordinate 
Ile expends his energies in 


| ward. 


| to precedents. 
| 
‘cunning management to keep things as they 


‘are: and the effort to do it makes him an’ 


| 7 . 
‘artful pettifoger, 
‘through loop-holes. Petrifaction is the only 
law of being that he recognizes. Growth 


seems to him unpractical and unsafe. To 


rare moral courage which has kept him al- | 


which has conferred dignity upon the sena- | 


an expert, at creeping | 


accuse of pushing the political fortunes of 


Charles Sumner. As af they thought more 


of serving some selfish interest of Mr. Sum- 
‘ner, than of promoting the welfare of the 
' ’ 

| country by re-electing a man who had proved 


i himself so able, upright, and faithful in the 
| public service! And as if the incorruptible 
Charles Sumner were the man to employ 


| agents to push his political fortunes! Those 


| who are acquainted with him know well that 
‘he never sought political honors. He had 


, marked out for himself a legal and literary 
jcareer, in which he would doubtless have 
| obtained great distinction, when he was urged 
(to become a candidate for the U.S. Senate. 
| After his consent was obtained, some of his 
j advisers said: ‘* It would be good policy for 
| you to go up to the State House and shake 


hands with the legislators. It would help to 
ingratiate you with the people.” His reply 
jwas very characteristic. ‘*I am always 


happy to shake hands with the people,” said 
ihe; ** but L had rather not do it for the pur- 
And from that 
| time to the present he has never made use of 


‘any tricks: for popularity. 


pose of gaining their votes.” 


That sort of bus- 
| iness-man he certainly is not. So unpractical 
'is he that he never thinks of employing any 
| other means to obtain the respect and good 
| will of the people, than that of simply deserv- 
jingthem by constant faithfulness and unswer- 
| ving integrity. C. 


RES SERS EE SAS Seow ae eee 


Necro Lasor Comretition.—The Bos 
ton Post says it is not disposed to charge Mr. 
Sumner with *! wilful: misrepresentation,” in 
| saying that emancipation will not cause the 
| migration of the negroes to the North. But 
we say that the Boston Post does willfully 
_ misrepresent when it brings forward the pre- 
sent movement of the negroes to the North 
as an evidence that Mr. Sumner’s statement 
iis wrong. “Does not the Lost know 2—and 
jdoes not every intelligent man know that 
those migrating negroes are slaves running 
| away from slavery ? When slavery is abolish- 
‘ed in the South, they will be freemen and 


, there will be no slavery to run away from. 





‘checkmate his adversary in a political game | Mr. SuMNer ON THE Stump.—Mr. Sum- 


is the largest developement of which jis soul 
‘is capable. 

| ‘The progressive statesman is of an order 
‘far superior to this. He has unwavering 
‘faith in principles, and respects precedents | 
The 
past interests hin’ as affording light for the 


‘merely as representative of principles. 


future. To s mind the 


operation of nforal laws is as fixed a fact as 


unchangeable 


the order of the planets. Through all perils 
and all temptations he retains his faith that 
God governs}the universe, and that neither 
nations nor nlen can disobey His laws with 
impunity. . Ubder the influence of this con- 
viction, he incessantly urges obedience to 
those laws as the wisest policy, the best ex- 
pediency., Such a statesman is Charles | 
Sumner. 5 
The prevailing tendency to regard moral 
statesmanship sometimes 
makes me feel anxious concerning the aectly 


Like other forms of corrup- | 


pettifogging — as 


of my country. 
tion among us, it is largely attributable to | 
‘the domination of Slavery. The Southern 
Oligarchy infused a slow poison into the 
sacrament of freedom we partook together. | 
In other words, by threats of establishing a 
separate nationality they induced the govern- 
ment of the U. S. to recognize slavery as ‘‘ a 
Jact, though a decent regard for the opinions | 
of mankind” compelled them to suppress its 
Thus we started in our national career | 
Those who hated republics point- | 


name, 


with a lie. 
ed it out with exultation; the friends of free- | 
dom throughout the world blushed to acknowl- | 
edge that the charge of despots against us | 
was true; and the people of the Free States 
all along had an uneasy consciousness of be- 
ing partners in a great fraud, accomplices in 
the utterance of a big lie. The plea of con- 
stitutional duty reconciled them to this’ false 
position. Thus political duty was not only 
separated from principles of morality but, 
arrayed against them in perpetual hostility. , 
What was wrong for the man to do was in- 
cumbent upon the citizen. 
of the political game principle was sacrificed | 
to some interpretation of political obligation, | 
‘and people became accustomed to consider | 
such a course expedient and therefore right. 
This has been the fatal education which 
Slavery has bestowed upon the nation, Its 


At every move 


influence. has continually undermined our 
faith in principle ; and when a man appears, 
who adheres to principle through good report 
and through evil report, a multitude of moral 
pettifoggers unite in the clamorous outcry, 
‘* He is not practical.” *‘* He is not a states- 
man.” 

| What classes of men are they who array 
The; 
apologist for slavery is sure tohate him. The 

narrow-minded, prejudiced hunker by instinct | 
‘distrusts a progressive stgtesman. The hack- 

neyed, corrupt voliticll cannot otherwise | 
than wish to banish ‘* Aristides the Just.” | 
Two of the names appended to the call for a} 
‘meeting in Faneuil Hall to oppose his re- 


themselves against Charles Sumner? 


clection happen to be known to me as illus- 
trations. Inthe winter of 1861, soon after! 
Gov. Andrew had called upon the snilitia of 
Massachusetts to be in readiness for service, 


|one of those gentlemen said to me; ‘* My 
' 





e | 
Put Down THe Resettion.—This is what | 
‘at least some of the no-party party profess | 
‘to be in favor of. But the Lawrence Ameri-| 
| can well says :— | 
} ' 
‘‘Can we put down the rebellion by pro-| 
| scribing first those men whose influence trai-| 


\to ponder well his course and see to it that, 

| his every act and especially his vote did not 
give aid and comfort to the rebels, that time 
is now. 


;people by a large vote. 


other evening at Roxbury. 


ner is addressing the citizens of Massachu- 
isetts upon the issues of the election every 
evening. Tle has large and enthusiastie 
mectings, wherever he goes. The indications 
are that government will be sustained by the 
Ile speaks in 
Springfield on Saturday evening. 


de 


| 


—~s = —-— --— 
| TurgOrrostrion ro Sumner.—The West- 
‘field Néws Letter well states the cause of the 
| Opposition to Mr. Sumner and the result of 
| his defeat, thus :— 
| * It requires but little insight into the mo- 
i tives of men to see that the whole Opposition 
{to Sumner is on account of his high sense of 
jmoral duty in reference to the injustice of 
slavery. The individuals who oppose him 
are, in the main, men who would be glad to 


‘have the Union restored with the ineubus of 


slavery attached to it. If they are editors of 
republican papers, they are at heart opposed 
to the administration of President Lincoln, 
and were it not for public opinion, would con- 
demn the Emancipation Proclamation.” 

* * * 

** Nothing would so cheer Jeff. Davis, and. 
his myriads of sympathisers at the North, as 
election of another man to take the place of 
Mr. Sumner. Freemen of Massachusetts, let 
not traitors and the worshippers of'slavery tri- 
umph in defeating the election of the most 
sure minded, honest and talented man in 
Massachusetts, or even in our nation !” 


ABOUT THE SALSTONSTALL. 
Mr. Leverett Saltonstall made a speech the 


We do not learn 
that he made any allusion to his statement a 


'the Brooks Party Convention concerning th® 


letter that Gov. Bradford did not write. Mr. 
Saltonstall seems quite unconscious that his 
character as a man of truth and honor is yat 
unvindicated, ‘To say that he misunderstood. 

no to be a corrects only a small part of hig | 
Ile said that Gov. B. “ exuf 
pressly declined to say who made the propo- 


inisstatement. 


sition to remove Gen. McClellan.” In other 
words Gov. B. expressly declined to give the 


‘name of the Governor who didn’t propose to 


remove McClellan! 





Witt Tur NeGrors Comm Nortrn.— 
The Post of this city makes a great ado over 
the exaggerated reports of the influx of Ne- 
groes into IIlinois, and presents them as a ref- 
utation of the position maintained by all com- 
mon, sensible men, that the slaves if freed, 
will remain in the more congenial South. 
Will the Post please remember that the Slaves 
are not yet free at the South, and that they 


must come North in order to be free. Pray 


| wait until our cond'tions are fulfilled before 


you claim that our prophecies have failed. It 
is evident that the very way to flood the North 
with negroes, is to keep the South, as it ia 


| now, a land of Bondage. 


—— GG ---— ~~ - 


Tue Exretions.—The usual _ political 
changes, which have always followed presi- 
dential elections, are indicated by the returns 
of the elections of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Indiana, but te afar less degree than have 
occurred heretotore. They do not indicate a 
Congress adverse to the Administration. But 
such as they are they delight the heart on re- 
bellion, as do also the Seymour meeting, and 
John Van Buren’s speeches in New York and 
the People’s Convention in Massachusetts. 





How Wovtp Resets Votr.—If there be 
any honest and patriotic man having a doubt 
how his duty to his country requires him to 
vote in the pending election, let him answer 


liable statements ofthe ac- | t0Ts most fear? If ever it became every man | to his own conscience the question: How 


would acrebel if in Massachusetts vote? for 
the re-election of Governor Andrew and Sen- 
ator Sumner? or for their defeat? 
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GOVERNOR ANDREW'S LETTER 


Accepting the Nomination of the Republication 
Convention. 


Boston, October 18, 1862. 


Hon. A. H. Bullock, President of the Repub- 
lican State Convention. 
My Dear Sir: I am reminded that until 
now I have left unanswered your letter of 


cester. This delay [amsure you will pardon, | 
since the subject-matter is so far personal to | 
myself that I felt entitled to place it on the 
file of’ those things, which in the pressure of 
contending cares, might stand deferred with 
the least inconvenience to others. Mean- 
while, silence was, in itself, an acceptance of 
the nomination. 

And now I beg leave, my dear sir, to avail 
myself of this opportunity to present, through 
you, my sincere acknowledgments for this re- 
peated assurance of favor, and to express) 
my hearty gratitude for the generous con- | 
sideration with which the People of Massa- 
chusetts have received and seconded my hum- | 
ble efforts in their service. Se 

Called, two years ago, to occupy the chair | 
of Chief Executive Magistrate of the Com-| 
monwealth—uninstructed by any experience | 
of office save that of one year’s service in the | 
lower branch ot the Legislature,—I early 
found myself charged by the course of na- 
tional events with duties novel, sudden, vast, 
and admitting no delays, without a precedent | 
fur my guide and with no similar previous | 
experience of any other person to assist me. | 
Having long studie the character of that | 
peculiar organization of society which dis- | 
tinguishes the rebel States, I was not surpris- 
ed by the portents of @he winter of 1860-61. | 
In addition to the public manifestations mak- | 
ing clear to my own mind the desperate | 
atrocity contemplated by the rebel leaders, I 
had already been distinctly warned by the} 
private conversation of one of the eldest and 
most distinguished of their number, that the 
slaveholding ‘States had reached a settled | 
determination not to remain longer in poli- 
tical relations with our own, and having once 
seceded therctrom, not to return until the 
principle of majority government should be 
changed by a new distribution of political 
power, nor until the New England States 
should repeal all laws by which slavery was 
forbidden within their own borders. It seem- 
ed already plain, therefore, long before the 
fall of Sumter, that the Federal Union was 
to be assailed, the Government itsélf over- | 
thrown, and war to the bitter end levied and | 
maintained against Democratic Republican 
Liberty and the constitutional forms under 
which it was defined and preserved. The 
scheme involved a dissolution of the Union 
as the first fo be accomplished, to be follow- 
ed by a reconstruction on the basis of a new 
distribution of political power. 

It involved, as.the second fact to be accom- | 
plished, the abolition of the majority prin- | 
ciple in oar Government, or in other and | 
plainer words, the subversion of Democracy. 
And finally, it involved the legal establish- | 
ment of slavery in all the States now free. | 
The Jnssolution of the Union, the subversion 
of Democracy, and the Nationalization of 
Slavery—these are the three acts in the} 
damnable drama of treason and rebellion, in- 
cluded in the original conspiracy, of which | 
new and cumulative evidence is found in the 
words of Mr. Van Buren, recently spoken in 
New York in support of the 
Mr. Seymour, counselling .a voluntary | 
dismissal of the rebel States, read in 
connection with the words of Mr. Petit 
of Indiana, spoken on a similar occasion, 
declaring the universal establishment of 
slavery, in all the States, to be the ap- 
propriate means of ending the rebellion. | 
Meanwhile a body of political Bourbons, | 
stich as are found in every people—who can- | 
not forget, and who will not learn—play half | 
consciously into the hands of the conspirators, 
by erying down everyvearnest, devoted and 
zealous public servant, civil or military, who | 
delivers a telling blow against the public 
enemy, and by opposing every positive act 
or decree which weakens his power—substan- 
tially begging of Jefferson Davis and _ his 
conte derates to name the terms of our con-! 
cession and humiliation on which they will 
consent to return and govern the country 
without substituting anew name and a new 
flag. 

Now—for one humble citizen of the Ame- 
rican Union, for one son of the ancient Com- 
monwealth which guards the ashes of the 
Pileyrims, which cherishes the venerable cradle 
of our infant Liberty, and on those rocky 
foundations are the earliest) Revolutionary 
battle-grounds where that Liberty was the 
prize for which our fathers periled or laid 
down their lives—L am ready not only day 
by day to renew my own allegiance, but with 
proud and lngh defiance to proclaim the eter- 
nal fidelity ot Massachusetts to the ideas of 
her origin, and the traditfons of her history. 
With an immortal faith in Right, and an un- 
dying hate of Wrong, Massachusetts will 
pursue her bright career; nor will rest, nor 
be content until the conspirators shall be 
overwhelmed, their armies conquered, their 
schemes forever frustrated, and the Union, 
Liberty, and) Democracy re-established on 
sure foundations, detvin gall the shocks and 
snares of fate and time. But, whether at an 
earlier or a later day, the brave endurance 
of our heroes on the field, and the patient 
hearts of their people toiling at home, will 
finally reap a rich and enduring reward. 
Peace, when it comes, will be secure. 

We shall hear no menaces of Disunion 
hereatter, to scare people out of their man- 
hood; and we shall hear no more that the 
tear of man is the beginning of wisdom. The 
industry and ingenuity ef a tree people will 
not hereatter be contronted by the brutal and 
devastating influences of slavery contending 
tor the mastery of eapital over labor in the 
new lauds and virgin soil of the nation. —Im- 
migration ef tree white laborers, carrying 
with them the humble gains of their industry, 
will be possible ihto States from which 
slavery has hitherto banished even their own 
sons, driven by that: monopoly of land which 
slavery creates, away from ficlds, and mines, 
and watertalls, and a thousand natural sources 
of wealth denied to them and unimproved by 
the possessers. The States which now hold 
slaves, never vet cultivating more than a sixth 
part of their cotton land, nor one fiftieth 
part of their whole soil, will beckon back te 
the shores of ‘the Gulf, te their natural 
climate and its attractions, social and indus- 
trial, the poor refugees from slavery now 
among us, who, with an instinct of their de- 
stiny, as pilgrims and strangers in the North, 
seldom purchase land or strike root deep 
down into Northern soil. 

A competition otf colored labor from the 
South against the laborers of the Nerth, here 
at home, will be forever prevented by the 
only means by which it can ever be rendered 
tmpossible—by rendering it possible for the 
colored man to live as a freeman in his own 
instead of being driven out. as he now ts, 
to seek refuge ina climate from which he al- 
ways retires, when he can, to warmer latitudes. 
the hatreds and prejudices of race will melt 
away when Consciousness of Injustice shall 
to engender them, and when the tree- 
according to natural attrac- 
tions, the instinets of race, and the interests 
of indir sacar shall render possible the sep- 
aration'ot all those who mav be, mutually re- 
puguant. When society in two-thirds of the 
States this side of the Rox ky Mountains shall 


CUASE to be s ved and demoralized by 
speculators in‘@nds, slaves. and polities, 


then manufacturing New England, with her 
ingenious and untiring artisans whose intel- 
ligent labor has made New Hngland so rich 
and great, will find new markets for her wares 
and tabrics#-a hundred purchasers to one— 
where all laborers are free to work for their 
wages, and where the soil shall be open to all 
purchasers. 

With these views I hail the recent procia- 
mation of the President. If emancipation is 
deemed an evil by the rebel States, then let 
the first day of January find them peaceable, 
loval and submissive to their duties. If they 
still remain at war with the Union, then let 
the Government and the people see to it that 
rebel masters cease to make compulsory rebels 





election of) 


home . 


URS 


dom to uigrate 


r OF Jocal laws. 
September 12, apprising me of my nomma-| master, who is only another subject of the 
tion for re-election, by the Republican State | same government, should be allowed to im- 
Convention held on September 10 at Wor- press on him his own treasonable will. Tacir 


‘vant of a cause whose service is its own re- 


| and in the light of the experience of the past, 


/ and happiness restored. 








THE COMMONWEALT 


H. 














the subject to his government absorbs all the 
minor relations of individuals to each other ; 
| and the colored man, who in the sense of the 
Constitution may be ‘‘a person owing service 
‘or labor,” under the laws of a particular 
| State, to some other person therein, is still a 
| subject of the National Government, owing 
| the supreme duty of allegiance, notwithstand- 
ing his civil or social disabilities created by 
Nor is it endurable that his rebel 


Government, older and more worldy, possess- 
ing rights and claiming duties more compre- 
hensive than theirs to each other, demands 
and ought to coerce in time of war the obedi- 
ence and fidelity of both. ~ 

» Consecrating myself to the performance of 
my own part in this work before us, devoting 
thereto whatever is left to me of life and 








strength, and leaving it in solemn charge to 
my children, if, when I taste of death, it shall | 


| remain unaccomplished—conscious of no fear | 


but.the fear of God—I desire to stand in my | 
lot, wherever it may be cast, as a faithful ser- 


ward. 

If it shall please the people of Massachu- 
setts to ratify the nomination of your conven- 
tion, I will endeavor to address myself to the 
duties which will ensue, in the same spirit 
and the same purpose with which such duties 
have thus far been performed. I cannot 
promise greater effort, more industrious, de- 
voted, self forgetful, independent, or pains- 
taking service of the State. ‘But within the 
limitations of whatever power I may possess, 


it will be my happiness and pride, as it is now | 
my too great honor, to devote my humble 
efforts to the duties of the place i occupy. 
And may God grant that the lengthening | 
shadows of the next declining year may softly | 
veil the sorrows of a people penitent, hope- | 
ful and serene amidst the reminiscences of | 
the trials through which they shall have pass- | 
ed, and in the contemplation of peace, honor, 
I am, faithfully, 
Your friend and servant, 

Joun A. ANDREW. 








Errrcts OF THE ProcLaMATIon :—That 
the Proclamation of Emancipation is already 
taking effect in the South is very evident. 
We have rumors of ‘‘ Negro insurrections,’ 
and of terrible panics having seized upon the | 
white population in various localities. One | 
story comes that seventeen negroes ‘‘ mostly 
free—” in Culpepper, County, Va., were de-| 
tected having in their possession newspapers 
containing the President’s Proclamation of | 
Freedom, and they were thereupon hung amid | 
‘the greatest consternation imaginable,” and | 
itis added that ‘‘It is said, that the ne- 
groes of the different Counties around Cul- 
peper are all engaged in a conspiracy for a 


’ 


general insurrection.” 
The report of a ‘* Negro Insurrection’ 
But whether 


. 


has since been contradicted. 
there has been actual insurrection or not, 


‘these reports which come from rebel sources 
' prove that there is a fearful looking for judg- 


The 


ment to come by the slave holders. 


soldiers in the rebel army begin to look home- 
'ward, and the lines of Lee and Stonewall] 


Jackson must soon be weakened to provide 
against the apprehended insurrections all over 
the Slave States. The rebellion has got its 
death-blow if the Proclamation be followed up 
with firmness and vigor. 


pews 
+t? 





Western Freicguts.—In consequence of 
the blockade of the Mississippi River by the 
rebellion the railroads have a monopoly of 
the freight of western produce to its eastern 
market, and of the goods sent from the East | 


to supply the West. In reference to this the 


St. Louis News says :— 


‘*Within the past month, the railroads 
leading to the East have taken an undue ad- 
vantage of this dependence of the people of 
the West, and have gradually increased the 
freight on all kinds of produce to a point that 
almost forbids shipments. The freight on a 
barrel of tlour to the Atlantic is now 33— 
nearly three-quarters its first cost here. Of 
course the charges upon sugar, coffee, salt, 
iron, and dry goods from the East to the 
West are correspondingly exorbitant. The 
consequence is the West is being bled to 
depletion, while the North and East are prof- 
iting by our misfortunes.” 


The News overlooks the fact that it is the 
eastérn consumer of the barrel of flour who , 
pays the three dollars freight, and not the 
western producer. The western producer 
pays the freight upon the supplies he takes | 
from the East, and thus this burthen of in. 
creased frieght is divided between the East 
and the West, and not borne exclusively by | 
the West. 
poliey for the railroad corporations to take 
advantage of the Present state of the Country | 
to advance their frieghts to an exorbitant | 
Such action must inevitably tend in the 


It is an unwise and short-sighted | 


rate. 
long run to their own disadvantage, while it 
creates in the West jealousies against the 
East. It is of the utmost political importance 
that these two sections of the country should 
be bound together in interest, so that they 
may always co-operate for their mutual ad- 
vantage, and the managers of the lines of 
railroads running between them will be un- 
wise to give cause for any alienation, for the 
sake of a temporary gain. 
sins abs lilthseboaatiecs anion 

ASHAMED OF THE Recorp.—The Boston 
Post, the Courter, and the Springfield Repub- 
lican do not like our calling Mr. Devens a 
negro-catcher, any more then we expected 
they would. A negro-catcher is a man who 
catches negroes. Ifyour candidate is ashamed 
of the Shadrach and Sims affairs let him say 
so, and we will put it on record. If what we 


have said is ‘‘indecent” it is because the 


truth is indecent. 





Mason Kry.—The remark of this officer 
for which he was dismissed—that’to capture 
the enemy was not the programme, but to 
allow both sides to be wearied into a com- 
promise—turnishes a Aey to a great many 
riddles on the Potomac,(or as Orpheus C. 
Kerr calls it, the Allkwyet river.) Let the 
President’ now dismiss all the generals who 
are acting out what Key only blurted out, 


and all will go well. 





Coror-Puosta AMONG THE SONS OF 
Temrenance.—A colored man of decided 
ability, Edward Walker, a lawyer of Charles- 
town, with proper credentials trom the Mon- 
ument Division, presented himself for imation 
into the Grand Division at its recent session, 
This raised a great tempest in the cold-water 
pot. But Mr. Walker was admitted, and it 
is said that some of his defeated opponents 


left in high dudgvon. 





Horrors oF St. Dominco.— A corres- 
pondent of the Boston Courier, ** which his 
naine is Harris,” Hills several columns of that 
paper on Wednesday last with the stereo- 
typed les on this subject. If any one is in- 
quiring into that subject let him read the 


statements in our first page. They can be, 
of their servants, The greater relation of proved ‘rue. 


‘to the war; they show in the battle-field the the dissolution of the Union. 
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GEORGE BANCROFT’ LETTER. |ing done this, I can without reproach entreat | 
New York, Oct. 18, 1862, | that there may be such opportunity offered 
Gentlemen:—I am touched with gratitude | for deliberation as will lead to a union of all | 
for the good will which has led your conven- those who feel deeply for their country in this | 
tion of delegates from ‘‘the People’s Union hour of her tribulation. | 
Association ” by an unexpected and sponta- Very sincerely vours, 
neous vote to nominate me unanimously as | Grorcz Bancrort. | 
their candidate for representative of the To John T. Hogeboom and others of the! 
Eighth Congressional District. This act I _Nominating Committee of the P eople’s | 
receive as coming from men who are awake’ Union Association. 
to the perils that overhang our beloved coun- | 5 
try, and who pledge themselves as citizens to | 
be governed by loyalty to the people. 











THE DOUGLASS DEMOCRATS. 
The next Congress will have before it the 


: ‘ Mr. Bailey edi f 
most important subjectsthat ever engaged the | ie. Bate etter e the Herald and iste 
attention of a representative body since the Possessed generalissimo of the ‘+ Douglas | 
Convention that framed our Constitution; | Democrats” of Massachusetts, who made | 

malt . . CT { . < | 
and yet we seem to await the day of election | speeches in the Old South recruiting stand, | 


with a fearful levity or want of considerate- . 

- ; ‘and Tremont Temple, in fav i side 
ness, as though the old methods of prepara- | : a of laying aside 
tion, which may prove sufficient in a season Pty and uniting to support the govesnment, 
of unclouded prosperity, would serve for this 18 now trying to rally the Douglas men to 
— — our cag ghnwrs’ is hc baggie er abandon their democratic ideas and join their | 
with overthrow. * It is heart-breaking, after | : . . 

: ; ’ old conservative opponen RBA ET Sh 
the lavish outpouring of the blood of those |. — PI oe the mostiexchs 
sively partizan movement ever known in this 


dearest to us, to contemplate the chances of 
failure from divisions and wavering in the country, The Douglas Democrats are called 
Ses Yet after we nore sent out from ne ‘upon to come in and play second fiddle to the | 
city alone troops enough to constitute a for- p, : * s 
7 ; ra st faction, which assiste , 
midable army, we are advised to manifest at' . Spee =e ee oorenons 
the polls our consent to a disruption of the | ‘tors in stabbing Douglas in the Charleston | 
country. We send men from every household | Convention, that they might make more sure | 
most heroic courage, and yet we are asked t TS join this, 
- eee ae ee ee ae aeaee y. | faction in doing a work which, if successful, | 


vote that the war has no object, that we fight) ; 
only to retreat with shame if we are beaten, | ©US¢ Jeff Davis and all Rebeldom to how | 


and to submit with shame if we are victorious. | with delight. Democrats are called upon to 
The only possible chance for a speedy end | abandon even the name of Democracy, which | 


Pes w i . . ( vi a ine ° . ’ . 
site ar is its instant and vigorous prose- | i, offensive to Mr. Bailey’s new associates. | 


Hesitation brings chaos, and pro-| 

longs the strife indefinitely. There must be; Democrats! what would Douglas now say | 
one <— ~ the a = apr and ras ‘to this attempt to sell you out for the acts | 

wOple, or the contest wi rag along under | g gene a . pi ida aOR . 
the iaeecione of conflicting and uncertain | a a ixatore who were his political 
opinions ; and the short-sighted desire to gain | 5485'S : Y wy Ay learn what he would | 
peace by submission may change it into aj say if he were alive, from what he did say a! 
seven years’ war, or a thirty years’ war, or a short time before his death. These were his | 
war of generations. (Quick, united action can | words concerning this cotitadweiny 
alone bring it to an early end. “4 soe de 


y 
cendiary. The explosion of shells on the Ad 
miral aided in destroying her. Loss $75,000. 

The rebels continue to retreat from the 
main body of the Federal army. In these re- 
treats portions of the cattle, ammunition and 
stores with which they had provided them- 
selves at the expense of the people or gov- 
ernment, were recovered. The rebels evacu- 
ated Lexington on the 16th, and a flattering 
story was told that, our men had separated 
John Morgan's band into two parts. John, 
however, came back onthe 18th, drove out 
a small Federal force from Lexington and 
captured and paroled 75 of our sick and 
wounded. Subsequently his forces captured 
several wagon trains. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. Herald is 
responsible for the statement that ‘‘one of 
IIumphrey Marshall's regiments, composed | 
principally of Tennesseans, deserted him en 
masse, yesterday, (18th) and were brought 
into Paris to-day by our cavalry.” Another 
correspondent of the same paper, writes from 
Sharpsburg, Md., a large numberof the rebel | 
sick captured at Sheppardstown have refused | 
to accept of their parole but took the oath of 
allegance and have gone North.” Such ex- 
traordinary statements at this time, coupled 
with the fact that none of the Federal troops 
have thrown down their arms on account of 
the Emancipation proclamation, shows that 
the teachings of the Herald and other conser- | 


vative papers, Judge Parker, John Van Bu- | 


ren and others are not much heeded. | 

A Federal force in Tennesee, opposite Is- | 
land No. 10, was attacked by 400 rebels a! 
few nights since. Owing to the darkness, | 
the rebels fired into each ether, which threw | 
them into confusion, when they retreated, | 





| knows how to burrow bravely through any and every 


| identification of theirs with slavery. Let our friends 

(in Europe be assured that every thinking man in 
America knows this, and that the resistless tide of 
the popular heart rushes on swiftly to the flood which 
shall overwhelm the Rebellion at the moment that it, 
shall receive the Free Republic that only waits to be 
launched. 


[Fisica re ae, SET unt Pee 
| Every one must remember, especially if he is a read 
er of the Literature of the present day, the mole who 
came out of his hole to take a walk through the fields 
and hills: also his sagacious reflections upon the 
forms and colors of things which he pronounced chao- 
tie and absurd, until his mother implored him to shut 
his mouth until his eyes were open. That same mole 
we have traced a good ways in this world ; through 
the art galleries of Europe, and frequently on tours 
through America. It is refreshing to know one who 


part of the planet he walks on, and all the time with 
fully developed eyes and ears. Mr. Beecher goes into 
the world as he would into his study, doesn’t stand 
an instant on ceremony, but makes himself at home. 
In his walds he is not to be balked by a bog or the 
Five Points (of New York City or of Calvinism) ora 
stench or the Herald. Nature which is a hut for many 
is for him a padace. 

The present work consisting mostly of papers which 
appeared in the N. Y. Ledger as “Thoughts as they 
Occur, by one who Keeps his Eyes and Ears open,’’ 











contains many of the most characteristic of Mr. B’s | 
sketches. All are good. We know of no work which | 
is so affluent with his humor. “ The Dog Noble, and 

the Empty Hole,’’ **Modern Conveniences of First- 
Class Houses,” “A Cannon Ball in the Hat,” may be 
read over without weariness as often as “‘ Coming 
Through the Rye ” can be sung, and sketches quite as 
good (some of which have not before appeared in 

print) are to be found throughout this delightful book. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for November is 
we dare to say, the best specimen of a magazine ever 
issued in any country or age. We have measured this 
praise, and it is due to simple truth to put it on record. | 
Every leaf is alive and tingling with the best thought 
of not unly the hour but the century, Thoreau is here 
risen from his grave in the forms of nature he loved | 
so well. Winthrop is here, a fire-glancing opal in the 
setting of exquisite scenes and descriptions. Across 
the sea from Venice comes the voice of “the Sweet | 





‘gone and irremediable, would be useless : 


|, leave to decline your nomination; and 


The voice of the State of New York, as 
pronounced in the elections, will ring through 
the civilized world. Shall we not do our part 
to make that voice clear for the Union? Are 
we to devote all our resousces to carry on the 
war and then go tothe polls to express the 
opinion that the war, which certainly was 
forced upon us and could not have been 
avoided, was unnecessary and a mistake? 
Are the citizens of New York to be so in- 
consistent as to strain every nerve to gain the 
mastery in the field, and then to signify at the 
polls a readiness to faint and succumb ? When 
the oligarchy of the South began the war by 
wantonly insulting our flag, this people rose 
up with a calm and resolute earnestness which 
was surpassed only by the sublime patience 
and moderation with which they bore defeat 
and mismanagement, and uncertain guidance. 
Shall we now proclaim that this zeal was a de- 
lusion ? 

The Tory party of England, all the old he- 
reditary enemies to the perfect development 
of our free institutions, have been from the 
beginning eagerly hoping to see our beautiful 
flag rent in twain forever, and have been un- 


remitting in their advice to us to let half of 


the Union go. Shall we adopt them for our 
counselors? It is one of the saddest things, 
in this time of general sorrow, that an_ effort 
is made to persuade our fellow-citizens of for- 
eign birth to give their votes in the interest 
of the very party of the English aristocracy 
which from generation to generation to gen- 
eration oppressed them at home. 


Our bankers, with noble patriotism, placed | 
their wealth at the service of the Government.: 


Are they now to be told that their loans were 
offered without a purpose and without any 
need? That the Government should have 
sought peace at any price, even at the sacri- 
fice of our National character, by cowering 
before the contlict which all the possible dep- 
recations of pusillanimity could not have 
avoided? Wilkthey consent to see the Gov§ 
ernment so paralyzed and its policy so uncer- 
tain, as to jeopard the restoration of public 
credit, and to invite the interposition of for- 
eign powers ? 

Are our merchants prepared to wean them- 
selves from the free use of the Chesapeake 
and the Mississippi? Will they, after hav- 
ing won back these great highways, give 
themup to a Contederacy which is the child 
of rebellion and which from inherent causes 


will, in case of its separation, be necessarily | 


hostile to us? True, our interests are bound 
up with the South. But is the surrender of 
the Capes of the Chesapeake, and of the 
Tortugas, and of the Mississippi, to restore a 
profitable commerce? Will the relinquish- 
ment forever of vast tracts of country—the 
Italies of the United States, unsurpassed for 
beauty, fertility and healthfulness—prove the 
best mode of promoting the exchanges of do- 
mestic products? Will the bar of custom- 
houses, stretched across the channels of our 
mighty rivers, help internal navigation? To 
let the revolted States go from a longing for 
their trade, is to die through fear of death: 
to renounce the old intercourse entirely and 
forever because to-day it is interrupted. 

Our fellow citizens of foreign birth have 
demonstrated the power of treedom to blend 
them with us in one nationality and brother- 
hood, and they have shown by their conduet 
in the general distress, how they have faith 
that they are received into the bosom of a na- 
tion, and form a part of one great, real, liv- 
ing people. Shall we send word to those of 
them who are in camp that there is no Amer- 
ican people—that the Unionis a sham? Our 
city rightly declared its sympathy with the 
gallant Corcoran, when he returned from his 
long captivity. What gave the chief lustre 
to his services and his sorrows except this, 
that he had fought and suffered for a country 
anda people? And shall we now mar the 
honors awarded him by deciding that the 
Union is to be given up, that the American 
people has ceased to be—that the flag which 
he upbore is to be robbed of half its bright- 
ness? Testimonials of regard have just been 
sent to the veteran Sigel. Is New York to 
tarnish them by a record at the polls that the 
fellow-feeling with the patriotism which car- 
ried_him across the hills of Missouri and 
Arkansas and placed him as an advance guard 
in Virginia, is flagging and dying away ? 

The party at the South which has made 
this rebellion is not and never was a demo- 
cratic party ; it was and is the most embitter- 
ed hater of democracy ; it rests on the most 
narrow and the most selfish of oligarchies, 
which by the very necessity of its nature seeks 
to extinguish the democratic principles, to 
crush the Union and the power of the people. 
To sympathize with them is to sympathize 
with oligarchy in its proudest and most cor- 
rupt form. They laughed among themselves 
at the very thought of being called democrats. 
To call or to have called Slidell and Benjamin 
and their like democrats, to have invited them 
among us to teach who should and who should 
not be held to be members of the democratic 
party, would be a superb and unqualified jest, 
if it had not been followed by deadly conse- 
quences. 

Complaints are made against the Adminis- 
tration; there never was and never will be an 
Administration that does not require to be 
watched. But the people have chosen their 
President; and we who preferred another 
public servant must now consent to give vigor 
to the man who is the President under the 
Constitution. To harp upon what is past and 
the 
graver question affecting -personal liberty 
must be settled in such a way as to leave no 
dangerous precedent. Meantime, we cannot 
suffer the country to g° to pieces, because the 
President has committed errors. Let, then, 
the voice of this district and this city be dis- 
tinetly heard in favor of an immediate; vizor- 
ous prosecution of the war. 

For one, I will not give a vote for any man 
whose election would be an encouragement 
to the Rebellion to hold out. I, for ene, will 
not consent to send our sons and brothers to 
the battle-field and then betray them at the 
polls. 2 

To represent such a district as the Eighth, 
in such a city as New York, is as high a trast 
as can devolve on any man. The district 
should be rightly represented : a multiplica- 
tion of candidates will leave the result very 
mach to chance. I must, therefore, ask 


‘* The conspiracy to break up this Union is 

a fact known toall. Armies are being raised, 

)and war levied to accomplish it. There can | 
| be but two sides to the controversy.—Every | 
/man must be for the United States or avainst 
‘it. There can be no neutrals in this war. 
| There can be none but patriots and traitors.” 


| Again he said: 


| ‘There are now but two parties in the 
| country—thé triends and the enemies of the 
|Government. Every man who does not 
|stand up for ALL MeAsURES that may be 
| adopted for the maintenance of the honor of 
(the country, AT WHATEVER COST OF BLOOD 
/OR TREASURE, that may be necessary, is a| 
| TRAITOR at heart.” ; 


There can be but two sides! Will'you fol- 
low Douglas ? or Bailey ? 


| +o 
} 


| Cowuncr.tor Nomination.—It is a cheering 
‘indication of the progress of the cause of 








freedom, of sound democratic principles and 
honest government, that the republicans of 
the seventh Councillor District have nomi- 
nated Hon. F. W. Bird as a candidate for 
‘the Executive Council. Like Mr. 
whom he succeeds, Mr. Bird is a man of! 
ability and great business energy. 


Ames | 





RECORD OF THE WAR. 


OPERATIONS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


| 


| Gen. Humphrey with a reconnoitering par- 





| ty crossed the Potomae at Blackburn’s ford,on | 
the 15th, and were attacked near, Sheppards- | 
towu by the rebels, when they retreated, hay- 





ing ascertained that the rebels were still in 
force near that point. Loss one killed, six 
wounded. 

A reconnoisance of General Hancock's di- | 
vision from Harper's Ferry towards Winches- 


|ter, on the 16th, encountered a rebel force | 
near Charlestown,and an engagement with ar- | 
_tillery was carried on fortwo hours, when the | 
rebel force fell back. Federal one | 
killed, nine wounded. Rebel loss about the | 
At Charlestown over 100 of the rebel | 
our hands. 


loss 


same. 
wounded at Antietam fell into 
The people of Charlestown did not exhibit | 


much pleasure at seeing Federal troops. The | 
information obtained led to the belief that the | 
main body of the rebel army occupy a posi- | 
tion extending from Bunker Hill to the She- | 
nandoah. It is stated that ** General McClel- | 
lan and staff advanced boldly to the front of | 
the village,” which should cause a strong re- | 
monstrance from the Conservative party if 
they believe the fate of the country depends 
One of the correspondents 


_upon their idol. 
in the advance, learned from the people that | 
** Jeff Davis has issued a proclamation that 
all Union officers held and captured shall be 
put to hard labor if Lincoln's proclamation is | 
carried out.” 


Simultaneous with the movement of Gen. 
Hancock, Gen. Woodbury crossed the Shep- 
pardstown ford, and advanced towards Smith- | 
field, between Charlestown and Bunker Ilill, 
meeting but a slight resistance. Six miles 
from Bunker Hill, Haycock’'s ‘cavalry was | 
joined, and near that point the rebels were 
found to be in force. The reconnoisance here 
ended, and the forces returned to Harper's 
Ferry. At Charlestown the story was told 
that somebody was paid a round sum in gold 
for the surrender of Harper's Ferry. The 
same class of writers who praised the rebels 
for their courtesy and good behaviour towards 
the people of Maryland and Pennsylvania, as- 
sure us that near Charlestown the people are 
forced to feed the rebel army, and that 
** great despotism is used in the army,—the 
rebel soldiers and citizens complain of it.’ 
Can any one doubt their policy on this side of 
the Potomac was to aid the democratic party | 
in the coming elections, while it may be scen 
what will be the rule if democratic submis- 


sion follows the present clamor against the” T 


gdvernment ? 

On the night of the 16th, Gen. Sigel head- 
ed a reconnoitering party, from Fairfax C. H. 
passing some distance beyond Centreville, 
and ascertaining that there was no rebel force 
within forty miles. Gen. Stahl, in a recon- 
noisance to Aldie and vicinity, drove a rebel 
party through Thoroughfare Gap, and cap- 
tured about 100 prisoners during his absence. 
The reconnoisance was afterwards extended 
through the Gap to White Plains, Salem and 
Warrenton, where a small force was found. 
Reports from Fredricksburg are, that there 
are no rebel troops there, except a sinall 
body of cavalry, and an expectation is enter- 
tained of an attack from Federal forces. 

The rebels are preparing to evacuate Kan- 
awha valley, having obtained immense sap- 
plies of salt, all they could rapidly transport 
away. The writer who furnished the above 
to the Cincinnati Herald, says ‘‘ we have 
a very large force in Western Virginia, which 
is likely to effect something very soon.” 
These statements are apparently serious. 


CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST. 


A rebel force of 2000, so reported, robbed | 

a steamer of 83000 worth of clothing, grocer- 

ies and powder, at Caseyville, Ky., on the 

14th inst. Two transports, the Admiral and 

Philadelphia, were burned at Columbus, Ky., 
‘on the 1éth, alleged to be the work of an in- 


Soy 


with a loss of 18 killed, 16 taken prisoners, | Singer” Howells, so sweet that we it would be one 





and 30 horses fell into Federal hands. | compensation ofa Democratic administration that it 

The town of Commerce, Mo., has been) 
captured by a rebel force of 700, under Jef- | 
fries, a noted guerilla chief. 

Quantrell, another noted robber, with 2 ”, 
men, burnt Shawneetown, Mo., on the 17th. | 

A rebel force of nearly 4000 men, intend-_ 
ing an assault on Nashville, was attacked at 
Lavergne, 15 miles east, by asmaller force on 
the night of the 6th, which resulted in their 
defeat, the capture of 175 prisoners, artillery, 
stores, &e. Rebel loss in killed and wound- 
ed, 80. Federal loss 18. 

The Charleston Murcury, 6th, claims a’! 
capture of fou; picambonts on the Cumberland 
river, with army stores for Gen. Buell. Stores. 
secured and boats destroyed. 

The successful capture of a small force of 
cavalry in Loudon Co., Va., is mentioned, as 
showing that the Army of the Potomac has 
not gone into winter quarters. 


The New York Express gives a rumor that 
at a cabinet meeting it was unanimously re- 
solved to remove General McClellan. 


Generals Bragg and Kirby Smith have sue- 
ceeded in getting their entire army out of 
Kentucky, with their stores gnd ammunition, 
through Powell's Gap. 


Morgan appears to be doing much as he 
chooses, in carrying off provisions and stores, 
destroymg what he cannot use, also in rob- 
bing post offices. A report that he was pur- 
sued by Gen. Dumont who was sure to defeat 
him, proves to be like many other of the 
kind, the latest information stating that Du- 
mont was on his way to Indianapolis. 

The Richmond papers claim that Brage de- 
feated Gen. Buell’s army three days in suc- 
cession, capturing 10,000 prisoners, and was 


still in pursuit. They admit a loss of 5000, 


Complaints are made of the wretched con- 
dition of the sick and wounded among the 
rebels, and that in corruption the commissary 
department will rival that of the Federal 
government. Continued anxiety is expressed 
as to the consequences of the capture of Mo- 
bile and the possession of the Alabama and 
Tombigbee rivers which it is said would more | 
completely cut in two the confederacy than | 
by the possession of the Mississippi through- | 
out its entire length. 

Guerilla operations are active in Missouri | 
and on the Mississippi in the neighborhood 
of Memphis, burning cotton and steamboats. 

Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, under arrest for kill- 
ing Gen. Nelson, has been released, and or- 
dered to report for duty at Cincinnati. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS, 

The Mobile Tribune is looking for an at- 
tack upon Mobile at-any time by Farragut’s 
fleet. 

The Federal gunboats captured 1500 head 
of cattle at Donaldsonville, La., recently. 

The gunboat Maratanza, off Cape Fear 

fiver, 11th inst., was fired upon by two 

Armstrong guns placed in position on the 
beach during the night. <A shell killed two, 
and wounded five men, but did not materially 
injure the ship. A shell passed over her at a 
distance of 41-2 miles, and a longer space was 
placed between them. 

The continued destruction of whalers and 
other vessels by the Privateer Alabama, cre- 
ates much anxiety among commercial men, 
for their valuable ships and cargoes. It 
must be a satisfaction for them to know that 
the conservative policy which most of them 
desire the government to pursue, has an ap- 
plication where they can appreciate its good 
effect. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 

HE SLAVE POWER: Its CHARACTER, CAREER, 
AND PROBABLE DesiGNs By J. E. Cairnes, M-A. 
New York: Carleton. Is62. Bustun: Fur Sale by 
Lee & Shephard. 

The ignorance in foreign lands concerning the 
struggle in America passeth all understanding. A 
gentleman in Paris assures us that the Empress said 
to him on one occasion, * I always had preferred the 
North to the South; but how is it that you Northern- 
ers insist upon preventing the Southerners from 
emancipating their slavea:’’ So much for Mr. Slidell’s 
volubility with the French language. and Mr. Day- 
ton’s utter jynorance of the same. But the ignorance 
in England is more inexcusable, and of the kind 
which floods of light cannet remove. 
innocent as to suppose that England will ever see 
anything which would be for the establis ment of a 
great free republic upon this continent. Had she all 
the eyes of Argus she would never see it. So Prot. 
Cairnes’ work naturally met with no response in 
England, exeept the habitual sneer of the Tunes and 
But we trust 


We are not so 


the stereotyped yrowl of the dtheneum. 
that Americans, and especially honest conservatives, 
will consider well the statement of this csreful anal- 
yst of our situation, moral and ethical_—marked as it 
is by both learning and wisdom. Aftera review of 
the controversy from first to last the author conclades 
that “ there are two modes of terminating the present 
war, either of which must, it seems to me, be almost 
equally deprecated by every friend of freedom and of 
the American people :—Sach a triumyh of the South- 
ern party as would give to it the command of the an 

settied districts to the South and West; and such a 
reconstruction of the Union as would restore slavery 
to its former footing in the Republic.” 

Further on he says: “ Thst the overthrow of the 
Southern Confederacy is justifiable—so far as the 
duties of the North to that community are concerned, 
appears to me as clear as any doctrine in the code of 
political ethics.” 

At the same time he sees that our justification be_ 
fore the world must rest upon the sacredness of our ef- 





would restore him to us again. But why go on with 
the exquisite array. Like so many Knizhts ofa Lite- 
rary Round Table the men and women of genins seem 
to gather around this magazine, and make the Atlan- 
tic the “ flower of magazines.” 


} 
We shall publish in full next week Mr. adicenial 
admirable words on the President’s Edict of Emanci- 
pation. To be thus appreciated and embalmed bv | 
such a man, is worth to the President more than the 
endorsement of every election in the United States. 
Miss Harding’s Blind Tom isa record of fact and we 
shall hope to give it in our columns ere long. One of 
the-most valuable papers is that entitled « Conversa. | 
tional Opinions of the Leaders of Secession.’ Let all 


read and ponder! Verily in these days things once 


; whispered in the year are proclaimed from the house- | 


tops. In one of the Literary Reviews, in which it is 
not hard to detect the fine genius of John Weiss, we 
have some condensed and admirable hits. Here is 


one: 


«Tf Slavery is our disease, the Abolition of Slavery 
isourremedy. Our bayonets only enpped and scored 
the patient. our war measures in and out of Congress 
only worked dynamically against other war measures 
far more dogged and desperate than our own. The 
sentence of Emancipation is the specific whose opera 
tion will be vital, by effecting an alteration in the sys 
tem, and soon annihilating that condition of the blood 
whieh feeds our fevers and rushes in disgusting 
blotches to the face. “ No,”—« Northern minority 
still says,—‘‘every fever has its term; only watch 
your self-limiting disease, keep the patient from c@- 


_ ting too much hurt during his delirium, and he will be 


on ’Change before long.’”’ 

No doubt of that. He loves to be on Change ; of all 
the places in the country, out of his own pa riarchal 
neighborhoods, not even Saratoga and Newport were 
ever so exhilarating to him as Wall Street and Stace 
Street, and he longs to be wellenouch to infest his 
whilom haunts. Slavery is a self-limited disease, for 
it suffers nothing but itself to impose its limits. In 
that sense the North would soon have its old crony on 
the pavement again, with one yellow finger in his but- 
ton-hole, and another nervously playing at a trigger 
behind the back. For the North was paying roundly 
in menand dollars to renew that pleasurable inter 
course, to get the dear old soul out again as little dil 
apidated as possible, with as much of the old immu 
nities and elasticities preserved as an attack so violent 
would allow. 

The President said to the deputation of Quakers, 
* Where the Constitution cannot yet go, a proclama 
tion cannot.’? This was xnecepted by a portion of the 
North as another compact expression of Presidential 
wisdom. It was the common sense, curtly and neatly 
put, upon which our armics waited, and for whose 
cold and bleached utteranees our glorious young men | 
were Sent home from Washington by rail in coffins, 
red receipts of Slavery to acknowledge Northern inde 
cision. It was the kind of common sense whieh, after | 
every famiiv-tomb has got its tenant, and wives, 
mothers, sisters tears to be their bread and meat con- ; 
tinually, would have jogged on ’Chanze snugly some 
fine morning, arm in arm with the murderer of their 
noble dead. For, though neither the Constitution nor 
a proclamation can quite yet go down practi. ally into 
Ss! iwery, Slave ry might eome up here to find the Con 
stitution in its old place at the Potomac ferry, and 
without a toll or pike to heed. 

It secmed so sensible to say, that, where one docu 
ment cannot go, another cannot! And yet it depends 
upon what is in the document. If the Constitution 
could go South now it would be the last thing we | 
should want to send, at this stage of the national | 
malady. It contains the immunity out of which the 
malady has flamed. Its very neutrality is the best 
»yrotection which a conquered South could have, and a 
moral triumph that would riehly compensate it for a) 
military defeat. Would it not have been quite as, 
sagacions, and equally aphoristie, if the President had 
said, * Where a proclamation cannot go, the Consti- 
tution never can again’? He has said it! And if the | 
Proclamation goes first. the Constitution will follow , 
to bless and to save. 





Again speaking of the colonization plans, he says: 

All these are plans which look to the eventual removal of | 
the only men at the South who know how to labor, and 
who are now the only representatives there of the country’s 
industrial ideas. We psay you, Mr. Presid-nt, to use the 
money voted for colon'zing purpo-es to rid the country of 
the men in the Border and Cotton States who cannot or | 
will not work, slave owners and bushwhackers, who kill 
and harry, but wno never did an honest stroke of work in| 
their lives, an!) whom, with or without slavery, this Republic 
wilha eto support. Taxe some Pacific Island for a great 
Alms Huu-e, an! inaugurate an exodus of the genuine 
Southern peuper ; h- is only an incumhrance to tne indus 
trious and humbie minded blacks, from who e toil the 
country may draw the staples of f. ee sugar and free cotton, 
rai-ed upon the soil which is theirs by the holyp rescription 
of blood and sorrow. ‘If it were not for your presence in 
the coun:ry,’’ says the President to the col-red men, ‘* we 
should have no war?” If it were no: for silver-Ware and 
jewelry, no birglaries would be committed? Don't let us 
get rid of the villaing, but of the victims ; thereby villainy 


will cease! 


ANATOMY OF THE ARTERIES OF THE HU- 
MAN BODY. By John Hateh Power, DD. Phila- 
delphia, J. B. Lippincott. Boston: for sale by Lee 
and Sheppard, i 

PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR-' 
GANS. By Russel T. Trall, M.D) Boston: B. Lee- | 


erett Emerson, 12) Washington Street. 62. | 


Our Medical Editor is very much indisdosed, having | 
accidentally taken some medicine prepared for one of 
his patients ; otherwise we should have for our readers 
to-day very learned reviews of the above works. All 
we can say is that they are works on important sub- 
jects, and, if properly written, must add materially to 
the information of persons who are ignorant of the, 
facts set forth in ‘them, should such pemon consult 
them. 


A new Poem by Alfred Tennyson is to appear soon. 


An English paper announces the publication, by | 
special permission of the (Queen, of a Selection by 
her Majesty from the well-known “ Hours of Devo 
tion”? by Heiorich Zachokke, translated by Miss 
Fredercia Rowan. The selections are announced as 
having proved a source of comfort and edification to 
her Gracious Majesty in deep and overwhelming sor- 
row. The book is eminently one which inculeates and 
insists on practical religion, as opposed to a reliance 
upon correctness of belief. 


A new journal is about to be published at Nice under 
the title of the France Meriiwnale. MM. Alexandre 
Dumas, Mery and Alphonse Carr will be among its 
contributors. } 

Lia Felix. sister of the immortal Rachel, is causing 
sensation in Paris im a new play at the 
Gaiete. She is deseribed as proficient, but not yet 
able to wear the mantle of her sister. 


Immie nh s€ 


4 great facsimile reprint in quarto has been pub 
lished of the well known Caxton volume, The Game 
of Chesse, supposed to be the first book printed in 


England, 


M. Theodore Lejenne, who has long had the care of 
the national pictures of France, is at length, after 
many years of severe labor, about to issue his ** The-° 
oretical and Practical Guide for Art Amateurs.” This 
extensive work reviews artists and their imitators of 
every school: contains analytical tables of the paint- 
ers of all nations, fac-similes of artists’ signatures and 
peculiar marks, and a review of the commercial value 
of the schools. 


At a recent sale in London The Fayt of arms and Chy- 
rairy, printed by Caxton, 1489, brought £255; Cicero, 
de Oficus, printed by Faust, 1465, £145; Dante, Divina 
Commedia, MS., on vellum, £106 ; Jusephus de Bello Ju- } 
daico, on vellum, Ms., from the library of Pope Leo X., | 
£200 ; Ovade, Eptstres des Dames Mliustrees, magnificent 
MS., on vellum, with twenty exquisite portraits, exe- 
cuted for Anne of Brittany, £530. 


i Mr. Collins’s extraordinarily exciting novel, “ No 
Name,” is shortly to appear in 3 or 4 volames. Ifour 
information is correct, the asthor obtains a sum for 
the copyright that has not pern equalled for a single 





es cag ¥e 


Mrs. Gaskell’s new and long promised novel, we ob- 
serve by the announcement of its simultaneous pub 
lication in America, is to be entitled Sylvia’s Lovers. 


A Russian “Artist’s Album,” under the name of 
The Northern Light, is in course of publicatioa at St. 
Petersburgh. It is to contain copies Of celebrated 
Russian paintings, scenes from Russian history, illus 
trations of Russian writers, and views of Russia. 


e 





Adbertisements, 
Semenis. 
ON A VULCANITE BASE! 

Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. gy-Call and see specimens. * 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 
WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIS#: 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


VALUABLE BUOKS 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
J- P. MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
108 COURT STREET, 





Among which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
at the prices annexed : 


Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $5.00. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Works, | vol., cloth, 
$1.50. Paine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1,00, 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket edi n, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, 30:25. Paine’s# 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, 3,50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1 50. 
Paine’s Common Sence, pamphlet, $0.15. Paine’s 
Rizhts of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, 89,75. 

* These are the times that try men’s souls.””—[ T’ho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

* Man has no property in man; neither has any 
gencration a property in the generations which are 
to follow.” —Thumas Paine, 1735. 

3 mo. oct. 4. 


FRATERNITY LECTURES 
FIFTH COURSE. 


The publie of Boston and Vicinity are respectfully 
informed that the FirrH Counsk oF LECTURES un- 


. der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THE TWEN- 


TY EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL Society, will be 
continued on successive TUESDAY EVENINGS by 
Lectures from the following persons — 


‘* 28.—THEODORE TILTON. 
Nov. 4.—MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
“ 11.-ANNA B. DICKINSON. 
‘* 18.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“« 25.-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 
sae 9—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
* 16. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
‘© 23—JACOB M. MANNING. .«— 
« 30.—GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 
Leetures to commence at 7 1-2 g’clock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady at $2 each, 
may be obtained at Williams and Everett’s, 234 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Esq., Su- 
perintendent of Tremont Temple ; and of cither mem- 
ber of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 


379 IWASHINVWGTON STREET. 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


Political and Military Careers 


REVIEWED! 


PRICE 10 CENTS. Copies mailed on receipt or 


stamps. 
LEE & SHEPHARD, 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 





THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. Mrunpum. at 103 Court St., 
Koston, Mass., at $2,900 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct. 4. 


COLD MEDAL PIANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPH AIL; JR. 


No. 614 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 
$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 


A 


MiA 


Ac 


“°4INCTON St. BOSTON 


SPLENDID STOCK OF 


Pia NOB 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 





Special attention is invited to his STARISCALE 
PIANOS, ured and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





The folluacing testemontals are selected from among hundreds 
Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 


mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridg: :— 

CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, °61.—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bonght of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrum: © of 
ite kind. Many performers—some of these per ‘ 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall be glad for you to use my name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. 

I am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
Signed) A. P. Pranopy. 

A. M. MePhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 

Translated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best French Pianists ever 
in America :— 
sr. Joun, N. B., July ®, °61.— Having used one of 
Mr. MePhail’s Star Prance instead of a Grand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them supe- 
rer instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitude of action, elasticity and delicacy of 
touch, and in power, purity and sweetness of tone, 
and after frequent and severe tests, I consider them 


be recular masterpieces in the art of piano forte 
pacino a. toon 7” RICHARD MULDER. 








Important Information 


TO THE BLIND! 


Such as suffer from Sore, Weax, or Ix 
FLAMED eyes; Fits, Ctoupy, Misty sight, 
and Iuerrrect Vision from ——s an 
tending to blindness. t to you 

i one dime. Address LAROY 
J Ocuuist, Boston, Mass. 
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/7 Du BELLOWS ADDRES OR THE WAR 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE UntTarian Con- 
VENTION IN BROOKLYN, N.Y., Oct. 15. 


Tag cineniate ot ths South-and the Aim of the 
» The Errors of our Government, 
and the duty of the People. 

The committee cha with making the 
arrangements for the Autumnal Convention 
of the Unitarian denomination, invited me 
some weeks ago to address you on the géneral 
subject of the war. I declined the honor on 
the score of inability to make any preparation 
suited to the dignity of the occasion and the 
Convention. The committee insisted that my 
occupations and opportunities of obsegvation, 
during the last eighteen months, were them- 
selves only preparation required, and 
that the most spontaneous utterance of my 
ideas and experiences would be acceptable to 
%them and to this body. Overruled by their 
urgency, and encouraged by their confidence, 
I have accordingly come to say, without 
method or condensation, what it shall be 
given me to say, about the war in general, 
and especially in its relation to us, and ours 
to it, as ministers to Christ and as Unitarian 
Christians. 

And let me begin with reminding you that a 
man may be so actively and earnestly engaged 
in the practical part of a great business as to 
known less about it, in a general way, than 
those who stand apart and contemplate it 
from ‘‘ some coigne of vantage.” The mix- 
ture of ideal and practical life does not always 
partake the advantages of both. Meditative 
men find themselves carrying little of their 
reflective habits into public affairs. Scholars 
who become field-officers cease to be philoso- 
phers. Ministers who turn sanitary commis- 
sioners can no longer, at least for the time, 
be either theologians or thinkers; hardly, 
indeed, preachers, and certainly not — 
The power of generalizing wisely, of appre- 
ciating the moral and spiritual significance of 
events, of understanding the highest states- 
manship of the crisis, belongs rather to those 
removed from the dust and clamor of affairs, 
than to those daily immersed in both. I con- 
fess that I have had deep occasion, at times, 
to regret, in the pressure of actual business 
connected with the war, that I could not 
exercise even those ordinary powers of gen- 
eralization and prevision to which such vast 
and momentous circuinstances invite every 
thoughtful man. I have looked back to the 
days of long meditation, and patient reflection, 
and quiet study and painstaking composition, 
.# to a lost paradise ; and sincerely felt that 
-he opportunities of immediate service and 
» ractical effort—envied by many—were pur- 

hased by the loss of some of the chiefest ad- 
vantages and most commanding prospects of 
an intellectual and social life. 

It is a great error to believe— and I think 
Tam in a position usetully to combat it—that 
the ideal of our studies and our Christian as- 
pirations, the lofty thinkings of our secluded 
and contemplative hours, need the correction 
or admixture of worldly experiences to make 
them real and eflicacious. The contribution 
which thought, aspiration, religious teaching 
aud devout monition render to man and to 
society is not to be expected to appear in a 
form tangible and measurable. And he who 
adjusts his thoughts and teachings to what 
is practicable, timely, and immediately help- 
ful, will find himself changing from a fountain 
into a cistern, from a star to a lantern; while 
the nutriment he furnishes will compare with 
that he ought to offer as bread and cheese do 
with air and light. 


THE OFFICE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


If there be anything under the name of 
Christian instruction which is starved or 
starving it is what is sometimes called prac- 
tical Christianity—a kind of instruction which 
carefully avoids anything that does not con- 
cern what is actually to be done—which pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that we have souls 
only as we have navigable streams and drink- 
able water; that religion’ is something to be 
turned at once into good police, or good 
economy, or to some vother good account ; 
and that whatever is simply moving to the 
affections, exalting to the imagination, or 
purifying to the inner conscience is visionary 
and unreal. The highest office of Christian- 
ity, as of philosophy and poetry, is to rouse 
man above the world and above himself. The 
Gospel is not adapted, any more than the hu- 
man soul is, to what is mundane and tempo- 
rary, to what is practical and fleeting. ‘The 
real inner life need ‘not be and cannot be a 
social and political lite. ‘The practical affairs 
of this world are always improved and mended 
by the increase of real spiritual life, through 
& necessary accomodations of themselves to 
the purer standard and nobler tastes of those 
who have tasted the grace of God. 
real end of all high and lofty emotion and 
great imagination, and especially of the Gospel 
of Christ, which is the sublimation of all 
these, is to create a spiritual life which has 
no reference whatever to practical and ter- 
restial affairs — nor indecd to any atlairs 
being independent of time, space and cireum- 
stance—but ‘of the soul itself'as the heir of 
God’s Spirit and partaker of His life. Keep 
the river of God full, and the wells in) our 
private gardens will rise. Make the soul 
alive, relate to it divine things and hopes 
and persons, and society, politics, trade, 
everything will indirectly but most bene- 
ficiently feel its correcting, inspiring and 
moralizing influence. — It is the saline ocean 
from which rise the dews that fertilize our 
fields, blow the breezes that speed our ships, 
come the zephyrs that purge our atmosphere, 
the tides that clanse our cities—but the 
ocean has her own great nameless functions, 
mysterious and boundless, of which these 
special uses an@ sources are incidents alone. 
No! let us not, under any urgent sense of 
the need we have in‘the affairs of Christian 
guidance and inspiration, make the fatal mis- 
take of thinking Christianity or Christian 
teaching a part of the mundane machinery of’ 
society and political man. It belongs to’ 
spiritual man, and its influence in affairs is 
never pure and strong except when indirect. 
It must make spiritually-minded, high toned, 
holy men and women; and the world in which 
such people live adjusts itself, just as jar as 
its slow nature permits, to those tastes and 
requirements. We have, as ministers, little 
need to foster the practical tendencies of 
human thought and feeling. + 
« Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And ever, with something of a mother’s mind and no 
unworthy aim, 

The homely nurse doth all she can 

To make her foster child, her inmate man, 


Foryet the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


THE EPISCOPAL CONVENTION. 


It is some dim, instinctive sense of this 
which keeps the doctrines and rites of the 
Gospel ina form unrelated to the common 
language and use of the world. It is a vague 
and wholesome feeling of it which keeps our 
profession apart trom all others. This it is, 
and not unpatriotic thought or disposition, 
which has made the late Triennial Convention 
of the Episcopal Charch slow to use, directly, 
its eclesiastical or religious power to turn the 
wheels of the state. Strange enough td some 
eyes, the House of Bishops has been readier 
than the House of the clergy and laity to 
yield to the pressure, and to convert’ the 
session into a political instrument. And this 
is natural. Men in the world feel even more 
keenly, than men out of and above the world, 
the importance of maintaining the special 
and unwordly character of the Gospel. They 
know that religion grows worldly much easier 
than the world grows religious; and like 
fathers watching the unsuspecting innocence 
of their own daughters, they forbid, in the 

reatest alarm, an exposure which the virgins 
hemselves so fearlessly would encounter. 


THE UNITARIANS AND THE WAR. 


There is no doubt that the Unitarian com- 
munities, churches and ministers have lent 
themselves with a whole-souled ardor to this 
war, unequalled by any other body of Chris 
tians. Not that they have done more, for 
they are few and small, but most in propor 
tion to their numbers. The war was Coutene 
on by humanitarian thinking. Men, reared 


But the | 


mind of the North up to a moral level which 

ually lifted our political platform to @ 

long as the moral and humane sentiments 
of the North failed to embody themselves in 
political forms peace was possible; but anti- 
slavery in a triumphant y_ majority, how- 
ever constitutional and inevitable, was the 
necessary si of rebellion. It is a feeble 
mistake in my judgment to’ attribute the re- 
volt of the South to the conspiracy of a few 
politicians there, as much as it would to 
ascribe the present state of anti-slavery feel- 


the abalitionists proper. 
SLAVERY. 


The existence of chattel slavery, in the 
prosperous form it took on in America, of do- 
mestic slavery, ever growing in commercial, 
social and political importance, till it became 
recognized as the corner-stone of the whole 
fabric of the civilization of half our territory 
—the existence of an institution offensive at 
all times even to autocratic and feudal gov- 
ernments and to the darker ages of Christian- 
ity, but here flourishing with unparalleled 
vigor and arrogance. in the midst of a great 
democratic republic, founded on the essential 
equality of all men—a republic claiming a 
specially Christian origin, and representing 
the most advanced ideas of political ethics 
and Christian society—this is the great fact, 
which in itself is the mighty necessary cause 
of thé anti-slavery feeling of the North, to 
which abolitionism has merely given a shape 
and direction. Christian thinking and feel- 
ing must either have moppe? altogether at 
the North or must have culminated in an In- 
evitable intolerence towards such a hateful 
and wicked anomaly. Morality apart, the 
intellectual incongruity of slavery fattening on 
the vitals of a model republic was enough to 
destroy the Union on its old basis. 

On ‘the other hand slavery in a soil con- 
genial to it, favored by mechanical invention, 
human wants and the habits of the people— 
once fairly brought, as it was by our constitu- 
tion, under the protection (however guard- 
ed), of the nation at large, was certain to 
grow—and just as certain to develop a state 
of society such as we beheld at the South. 
Sheltered by the power of the government, 
the secure prosperity of the nation at large 
contributed in strict proportion to its own in- 
crease and advancement; and the more it 
flourished the more powerful it became, the 
nfore dominant it was over the ethics, reli- 
gion, political philosophy, economical theo- 
ries, industry, tastes, mental habits and total 
character of the southern people, until it had 








ture, religion, originally erected against it, 
‘and turned to his own complexion the intel- 
lectual and moral mind of the southern peo- 
ple. Let us not suppose that this extraordi- 
nary conversion of a whole population to a 
universal conclusion and an inhuman policy, 
was brought about wholly by pecuniary inter- 
ests or even the tone of political power. 
Every state of society, the most savage and 
| barbarous, has its peculiar virtues and recom- 
‘mendations. Absolute monarchy and feu- 





| pure hearts have enthusiastically confirmed. 


| Southern slavery has most of the virtues ofan. 
| aristocratic state of society, increased in zest | 


by democratic pretensions and machinery. It 
| is picturesque, patriarchal, genial. — It makes 


‘a landed gentry; it founds families; it favors | 


| leisure and field sports ; it developes a special 
class of thoughtful, responsible, guiding and 
protecting minds, who grow upon their duties 


cuss political questions with a familiarity, 
consistency and zeal such as we are mostly 
ignorant of at the North. 
| class of gentlemen and ladies, as distinguish- 
jable for their peculiar appearance, manners 
}and culture as they are commonly fascinating 
(and intluential. 





THE SOUTHERN 
No candid mind will deny the peculiar 


southern young women in society. 


stitutions, may have produced the southern | 
(chivalric spirit and manners I will not here 
,consider. But one might as well deny the 
small feet and hands of that people as deny a 
, certain in-bred habit of command ; a contempt 
| of lite in defence of honor or class; a talent 
| for political life, and an easy control of inte- 
iriors. Nor is this merely an external and 
flashy heroism. It is real. It showed itself 
|in Congress early and always by the courage, 
eloquence, skill and suecess with which it 
controlled majorities. It showed itself in the 
social life of Washington by the grace, fas- 
cination and ease, the free and charming hos- 
pitalfty by which it governed society.° It now 
shows itself in England and France by the 
success with which it manages the courts and 
‘the circles of fiterature and fashion in both 
‘countries. It shows itself in this war in the 
‘orders and proclamations of its generals; in 
the messages of the rebel Congress, and in 
the essential good breeding and humanity 
(contrary to a diligently encouraged public 
impression) with which it net seldom divides 
(its medical stores, and gives our sick and 
wounded as favorable care as it is able to ex- 
tend to its own. It exceeds us at this mo- 
ment in the possession of an ambulance corps. 
I think the war must have increased the +e- 
spect felt by the North for a South. Its, 
miraculous resources, the bravery of its 
troops, their patience under hardships, their 
unshrinking firmness in the desperate posi- 
tion they. have assumed, the wondertul sue- 
cess with which they have extemporized man- 


dutlattures and munitions of war, and kept 


themselves in relation with the world in spite 

of our magnificent blockade; the elasticity 
with which they have risen from defeat and 
the courage they have shown in threatening 
again and again our capital, and even our in- 
terior, cannot fail to extort an unwilling ad- 
miration and respect. Well is General Me 
Clellan reported to have said (privately) as 
he watched their obstinate fighting at Antie= 
tam, and saw them retiring in perfect order 
in the midst of the most frightful carnage : 
**What terrific neighbors these would be! 
We must conquer them, or they will conquer 
us !” 


THE POWER OL THE SGUTH UNDERRATED. | 

The war, then, must have shown us that 
we underrate the power, the charm, the ad- 
‘vantage of a slave-civilization. No “base, 
cowardly, idle, worthless people could have 
waged war as the South has done. It is 
necessary to concede this to put ourselves in 
any proper attitude to estimate the nature of 
this war or the way out of it. In my judge- 
ment, no virtue, no graces or charms, no ex- 
alted gitis or qualities of a governing class 
compensate in any degree ter the lack of 
‘essential equality or for the violation of 
fundamental prance of political ethics and 
social morality, The South has a_ political 
and moral falsehood, a social and car 
curse, a spiritual cancer at the ver¥ heart of 
her te. Her charms are heetic, her vigor is 
inflammation. Clegpatra drinking pearls with 
an asp at her bosom is mot a more fated 
beauty; but no one can deny the interest of 
the doomed creature. 

Whatever, then, is good or spirited, intel- 
lectual or moral, at the South, her religious 
teachers, her high-toned women, her innocent 
children, quite as much as what is bad, sel- 
fish and ambitious, is pledged to the war, is 
living in the rebellion. It is necessary to 
know and confess it. It > shows us equally 
what slavery can do and has done to change 
its supporters into its own likeness: it ac- 
counts tor the completeabsence ot anv Union 
sentiment; it enables Gs to understand the 
untiring resolution and determination of the 
people in carrying on the war. There never 
was a people animated by a greater unan- 
imity, or willing to make greater sacrifices to 
demonstrate their sincerity and achieve their 
purposes. : 


ORIGIN OF THE REBELLION 


| But the more sincere and earnest the 
, South, the more entirely united, the larger 
the measure of its political talents, or even 
the graces and fascinations of its governing 
i class, the more is the present rebellion the 
| result of irresistible impulses, and the less is 
it due to personal or class conspiracy; the 

foregoner 


at our bosom, educated and drew the public {more truly it can be seen to be a 


ing at the North mainly to the influence of 


‘destroyed every barrier which poetry, litera- | 


| dality possess charms which honest minds and | 


and cares, who are bound to each other by a’ 
common interest and anxiety, and who dis- | 


It makes a special | 


CHARACTER. | 


charm of southern young men at college, or | 
How far | 
jrace and cjimate, independent of servile in-| 


epnclusion of a people with domestic slavery 
\at the bottom of their economical, social, and 


lane which the South could no longer reach: political life, the more closely are we shut up 


to an unyielding and uncompromising oppo- 
sition to her cause, toa decisive apd final 
removal of the grounds of this controversy. 
When every virtue and grace in the South, 
as well as every weakness and vice, is pledged 
to the support of a state of society directly at 
war with the political morals and Christian 
principles of the nineteenth century, there 1s 
as little hope of saving it from the providen- 
tial sweep of a neighboring and superior civ- 
ilization, représenting the ever-accumulating 
forces of truth, justice and liberty, as in res- 
cuing a shoal great below half-tide from 
the innundation of high water. 

Nor are we at the North any more free to 
stay this strife, now that it has begun, than 
the South was free to set it a-going. If they 
vielded to a necessity of their situation, n- 
stincts and antecedents, and acted in the 
‘honest character of a slave-holding civiliza- 
tion in beginning the war, we are acting Just 
as truly in the character of a free nation, 
honoring equality respecting labor, and rep- 
resenting the advanced sentiments of the 
‘nineteenth century, in continuing it. It is 
on both sides, in my opinion, utterly beyond 
| political control or the direction of leaders 
‘and guides. These are antagonistic forces, 
, broken loose and pitted against éach other, 
|which can only be pacified by coming to an 
equilibrium, which they must be left free to 


find. 





THE INTERESTS AT STAKE. 


No war in history ever had more of the 
| character ofan clemental disturbance. Winds 
‘rushing from the Arctic and the Equator, to 
meet in tornado and whirlpool in mid-Atlan- 
'tic, might as well be called to order before 

they had blown themselves out, as the irre- 
sistible conflict of the two civilizations, both 
with every drop of blood in them swelling 
with antipathy and resentment, to pause in 
the lists, where in deadly battle they have at 
last tound themselves face to face! Euro- 
| pean nations that once thought or talked of 
intervention did it when neither we nor they 
fully felt the providential fatality of this 
strife. The upper and the lower millstones 
would furnish safer quarters for the miller’s 
| hand than the contending elements at war on 
this continent, and at war for this continent, 
|to the power that dared to come between 
‘them. England and France have opened 
‘their eyes to this, and they stand watching, 
with arms which prudence folds, a struggle 
which came not by the will of man, but by the 
| will of God. 

The vast interests at stake—the reduction 
of this continent and nation to homogeneous- 
ness in the interest for which America orig- 
| inally stood—the firm replacement of Liberty 
upon the throne where she once sat in undis- 

puted majesty, but now for half'a century has 
‘shared her place with an intruder that at 
length grew lusty enough to grapple with her 
for solitary possession of her seat—is one too 
srecious and universal in its relations to be 
Re at the mercy af statesmanship or of hu- 
man will. The sublime and holy providence 
of God has taken the war of our hands. We 
watch ourselves as we might wateh the winds 
or the waves, to know their course. Our 
so-called leaders follow a public sentiment 
which follows a divine necessity, and happen 
what will, be it defeat or victory, be it delay 
or advance, be it bad statesmanship or poor 
generalship, all things seem working with 
about equal effect towards one result. ~ 

| ‘The complete absorption of both civiliza- 
tions in the contest—their absolute commit- 
ment on both sides to the controversy—the 
utter and unqualffied devotion of each to its 
| own idea—the fair and square issue, without 
a flaw in the unity of either combatant—this 
‘is the very condition which experience would 
have said was impossible, which an enlight- 
_ened humanity would have prayed might be 
| realized, and which history will record as 
having been thus early attained by a series 
| of astonishing Providences, which can predict 
nothing less than a decisive consummation. 


CHARACTER OF THE WAR, 


Had the ‘South proved, according to the 
prognostications of the wisest, weak either in 
fighting men, in munitions of war, or in sup- 
plies of food, it would have been impossible 
to have inaugurated a war equal to final sub- 
version of her slave institutions. lad we 
succeeded in the first great battle of Manasas, 
we should have conquered our own defeat as 
the champions of liberty. Had the extraor- 
dinary financial scheme of Mr. Chase (the 
most brilliant success of the Administration) 
not worked infinitely better than the best and 
wisest monetary authorities predicted that it 
could—so that property has steadily increased 
in value, and every man of the least means is 
bound to loyalty with government bonds (1 
‘annot say with golden chains), while the na- 
tion has maintained its credit and warlike ex- 
penses with ease and dignity, we should 
months-ago have been patching up false and 
disgraceful terms of peace. On the other 
hand, the financial schemes of the rebels have 
prospered almost equally. Their stocks stand 
at home almost as well as ours. here. There 
is no evidence of weakness or poverty in their 
exchequer. In short, the monetary appara- 
tus is on both sides adequate to develop and 
move the whole resources, the whole wealth 
6f both sections—and without this there could 
possibly be no war in which a finality would 
be attained such as now seems inevitable. 

The North at first gave’ only a finger to the 
fight, then a hand, but is new preparing to 
throw her whole weight upon the enemy. 
Had there been a whit less delay, less success 
on the rebel side, better generals on ours, or 
more precipitate statesmanship, we should 
not now be in the encouraging position in 
which we are, when, without violation of the 
constitution, without any bad faith, and with- 
out planning any such result, we are fairly com- 
pelled by Providence, in the form of military 
necessity, which means the law of self-preser- 
vation, to strike a death-blow at the sole ene- 
my of our fame, to wipe out the one blot on 
our escutcheon, to exterminate the grand in- 
testine foe of our peace, our quiet and our fu- 
ture. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY ELEMENT. 


At the outset of this war, all pradent and 
wise men who know the terrible dangers of 
anarchy, were concerned that the strife should 
be carried on tor the defence of the constitu- 
tion and the Union, and the enforcement of the 
laws; and certainly that was the only policy 
on which a President, a Cabinet, a Congress, 
sworn each of them to uphold and defend the 
constitution, could carry on the war. More- 
over, as revolt against the government was 
made because the constitution had led to an 
election unfavorable to the prospects of sla- 
very, it was deemed that there could be no 
better anti-slavery action than to maintain 
and enforce the constitution which, by the 
natural and honest growth of political power 
in‘ the free states, had kicked the beam, 
against even the special advantages peculiar 
to the South—hitherto making a minority 
there more than equal to a majority here. I 
mean consolidation, through one great inter- 
est—the three-fifths representation allowed 
their slaves—and their ability to purchase at 
all times, by political bribes, a sufficient sup- 
port at the North to overbalance the political 
power of the free states. Had there been no 
war, slavery was already doomed to die, un- 
der the very action of that constitution which 
ior seventy vears had given it life. For the 
constitution, in itself considered and regarded 
as a federal document, is neither pro-slaverv 
nor anti-slavery. 

As the federal power is to pass into the 
hands of the majority, the constitution be- 
comes favorable or unfavorable to slavery, ac- 
cording to the character of that majority. 
When the nation by its constitutional repre- 
sentatives, is anti-slavery, then the constitu- 
tion becomes so, and not before. It did be- 
come so at the last election. To sustain that 
election, to uphold the President, became the 
first and most direct policy of the free and 
loyal states. That policy anticipated no ac- 
tion on the subject of slavery. It was to take 
care of itself. 

I confess that, for one, I anxiously desired 
the war to take that course. 1 dreaded an 
_act of emancipation. It seemed tu me to be 
, identical with a servile war, in which the slaves 
, themselves would be the greatest sufferers. I 
‘wanted to see freedom proclaimed only as we 








|took military possession of the country, and 
;could control the fate of those who were 
‘emancipated. But at that time the war had 
‘not assumed the magnitude and importance, 
| nor developed the significance it has at pres- 
ent attained, nor had various almost univer- 
,sal delusions been dispersed. There was 
supposed to bea large Union party under 
| duress at the South, anda large southern par- 
|ty under similar duress at the North. The 
| war was considered as the result ofa conspi- 
|racy on the part of southern politicians to re- 
'tain federal power. We were quite uncer- 


ltain about either our power to raise armies | 


|or to support them, as our military organiza- 
,tions and our monetary apparatus were nei- 
‘ther of them in running order. 
‘threatened with foreign intervention and an 
‘English war; above all, slavery was sup- 
posed to be a dry powder magazine, requir- 
\ing only_a spark to set it in a blaze of univer- 
_sal destruction to the white population. The 
‘South, too, had no reputation for constancy, 
| for resources, for manufactures, for power to 
‘carry on a long defensive or an offensive war. 


| SLAVERY THE CHIEF STRENGTH OF THE 
| REBELS. 
| 
| 


' 
The whole country was out in all its caleu- 


‘lations. Nothing was, as we hoped, feared 
‘or asserted. The abolitionists were wrong 
‘in describing slavery as a political tinder-box 
‘at home. Instead of the weakness it has 
| proved the chief strength of the enemy. No 
|tendency to insurrections, no infidelity to 
| their masters, no general disposition to wel- 
/come our advances have yet been evidenced 
| among the slaves. Nor is there the least 
‘reason to think that the proclamation of 
| emancipation—despite that alleged, that won- 
| drous telegraph system, by which the credu- 
|lous are made to believe that the slaves put 
ito shame our civilized methods of communi- 
cation, or that immense negro Carbonarism, 
iby which the blacks asserted to be banded 
\and directed—will have any of the perils as- 
; sociated with it in our alarmed imaginations. 
It is not freedom, but the want of it, that 


'created insurrection; and the educated def- 


/erence, not to say the educated affection, of 
the black man for the white, seems to make 
the white population far safer amid an over- 
iwhelming negro race, though free, than any 
theory had prepared us to anticipate. Then 
‘again, proclaim emancipation as much as you 
please, you effect it only as you can give 
\those who uphold slavery an argument which 
| has two edges. 
emancipation is, while a state of rebellion 
‘lasts in the South, just as gradual emancipa- 
jtion as any other scheme. The slaves will 


|hold on to their masters till we have hold of 


| their masters, and then we can control both. 


| 


THE SOUTH NOT INCAPABLE, 


Then again, the South was not the despica- 
| ble enemy, nor the divided people, nor the 
‘impoverished country, nor the set of incapa- 
bles and braggarts and fecble, physical and 
}moral folk, we were prepared to find them, 
It was not a war of lions and tigers with co- 
nies and hares. Mr. Russel and our English 
visitors had much more reason than our preju- 
dices allowed us to believe in their descrip- 
tion of southern material and southern power. 
|Our President, God bless him, fairly repre- 
‘sented our honest and most enlightened feel- 
‘ing, when he called out a posce comitatus of 
seventy-five thousand to put down the Rich- 
;mond mob. Our Secretary of State who had 
made slavery and the slave power the princi- 
pal study of his life, was honestly promising 
us peace in notes renewable every!ninety days, 
till the bank of popular confidence refused to 
honor them any longer. Our generals, by 
public proclamation, announced short but 
sharp work with the enemy. There was no 
sense of whereto this cloud no bigger than a 
‘man’s hand would grow. Who felt that it 
was not aimere question of our quashing a 
riot, but a question of whether the slave 
pewer should be crushed, or we as a nation 
be crushed by it? Yet to that complexion 
has it come at last. 

There can be no doubt; and it is not let- 
ter-writers, and rumors, and spies, that fur- 
nish the authority, but public events them- 
selves, that the South hopes and designs to 
rule this country under the old stars and 
stripes, and that in our imperfect sense of our 
perils she has been very near accomplishing 
her purpose of seizing our capital our arc- 
hives, and our rulers; and taking advantage 
of our reverence for the old flag and the old 
constitution to rally a great political party to 
her side on the old southern democratic plat- 
form. 

It is this which the rise of such political 
miscreants as Seymour and Wood and Val- 
landigham and company means—a body who 
are preparing to take advantage of every pos- 
sible suecess on the part of the enemy to ride 
into power and place. 

The war becoming thus, nota feeble revolt, 
}a sectional rebellion, a controlloble evil, to 
ibe soothed or medicined, or treated with a 
| course of political tactics, but a frightlul as- 
sault by a vast public enemy, whose borders 
extend to even our capital, to overthrow our 
/ government, to refashion our laws, destroy 
jour name and fame, and make us deeper aec- 
;complices in slaveholding itself{—an assault 
}eonducted with tremendous. skill, audacity 
|and success—it is no longer a war in defence 
lof the Union, the constitution and the enforce- 
| ment of the laws. 
| It is a war for national existence—a war 
|for the possession and control of the Ameri- 
/can continent—a war for the defence of the 
|higher type of American civilization against 
the lower—a war for public schools, pure 
‘morals, enlightened piety, popular equality, 
respected labor, universal sliberty—tor that 
which the Union and the constitution were 
originally designed to nourish and protect— 
and a war to be carried on no longer with the 
aim of re-establishing the Union and the con- 
stitution with all their old) compromises, but 
of re-establishing a government that will pro- 
tect us, as they have shown themselves unable 
to do—the precious, sacred interests they 
were chosen to guard. Of course, the con- 
stitution and the Union and the laws are not 
| to be one jot or tittle abated except when and 
where they imperil the country and the na- 
tion. Necessity knows no law; and it ix a 
necessity that the free and loyal stgtes should 
not be beaten; and, on the other hand, that 
they should beat in a war which concerns hu- 
manity for all ages. 





NECESSITY OF EMANCIPATION. 


Under these cireumstances, emancipation 
with all its possible consequences is the 
proper war cry. It is the proclamation of 
our providential leader, that the war has now 
become a struggle for national existence, and 
is to be the sole, solemn business of.the Amer- 
ican people ull liberty, and order, and our 
threatened peace shall be established through- 
out the whole American territory. itis a 
recognition of the radical, decisive character 
of this struggle, which is to leave us either a 
great free power or a great slave power. 
That God means not to Icet us off with any 


shali-way work, | am now convinced, and 1 


consider it the most humane, the most eco- 
nomical, the most. statesman-like policy now 
to take the most radical ground possille—to 
assume that this is a war tor the subjugation 
or the extermination of all persons who wish 
to maintain the slave power—a war to get rid 
of slavery and of slayeholders, whether it be 
constitutional or not. 

The only amendment I would have made 
on the proclamation would have been in abol- 
ishing the three months’ grace. That policy 
of the utter destruction of slavery and the 
slave power, once avowed, the next is to 
cashier every general who dares to question 
or disregard it, or whe is known to be cool or 
indifferent to it; to dismiss every cabinet ot- 
ficer who disputes or discredits it, and to si- 
lence every press that lifts its guilty columns 
against it. The border states, so long ten- 
derly borne with, should have no further in- 
dulgence. Their loyalty has proved far bet- 
ter than was hoped. Pay them for their 
slaves, but leave them no option about free- 
ing them. You make them wholly loyal only 
when you make them utterly free from sla- 
very. 

MR. LINCOLN. 


| Then give the unbounded support of the 
| people to the President. He deserves it. A 
i conscientious, i i i and humane man, 
| anxious to do his dint, exercised with greate 


We were; 


Immediate proclamation of 


trials than any man in the nation—a solitary 
man in his undivided responsibility, who has 
earned the confidence and love of the Ameri- 
‘can people, and who ought to be regarded 
‘not merely as the four years’ President of a 
party, but as the Abraham of a new political 
dispensation. I know that his gentleness has 
been mistaken for indecision, his contempt 
for pomp a lack of official dignity, and his a 
tience and pondering prudence for inability 
to appreciate the crisis. These misjudgments 
|are not shared by those who know him near- 
est and best. 
Beneath all the playfulness of his mind 
, burns a solemn earnestness of patriotism ; 
amid his prudence a great courage ; in all his 
gentleness and compliance a determined 
| grasp of he reins, and a firmness not inferior 
to General Jackson's, though without its pas- 
sion and caprice. I hold him to be a wise, 
true, sagacious, earnest and formidable lead- 
er. 1 wish he were seconded by his Cabinet 
or his generals as he should he. The country 
must rally round him and see that he is—see 
to it that he assimilates his servants to him- 
self, and makes the government do and be— 
, What the nation, the people, desire and de- 
mand, 
OUR ERRORS. 


If I were called on to say what are the weak 
spots in our political organization and char- 
acter which the fiery trial of the war has de- 
veloped or betrayed, I should answer— 

| 1. A want of fit national representatives in 
Congress, cabinet bureaus, army, and in all 
public places—of course with brilliant excep- 
tions—but as a rule. The best heads, hearts 


jand wills, are not in public life; andthe gov- 


ernment, in all its departments, is administer- 
ed by second-rate persons. And this is due 
mainly to the intluence which the slave power 
has had upon our polities, making political life 
, party life; and party life a mesh of conces- 
sions and compremises to which high-toned 
men could not lend themselves. I cannot 
conceive a more disgraceful and dangerous 
state of things, in a free country, than that in 
which politics and political life come to be dis- 
reputable pursuits, or in whieh political am- 
bition is not an honorable and open confession. 
There is, there can be no secular occupation 
equal in essential dignity to that of a legislator 
and statesman. It should be the noblest am- 
bition of our most gifted men to fill these 
stations. ‘They oughtyto seek them as they 
do in England, and eveag®the South. And 
the man who allows private Interests, or fas- 
tidiousness, or any other excuse than incom- 
petency, to keep him from accepting publie 
office atthe-eall of his fellow-men, corrupts 
the public conscience and forgets the most 
sacred duty of'a good citizen. Whata strange 
i thing it is, at a time like this, to have men at 
the heads of departments and corps, utterly 
unknown, till they took their present positions, 
to the country at large, and to be in a pertect 
quandary of doubt whether these untried men 
are or are not equal to their situations. 

2. A second weakness is the extraordinary 
absence of any machinery for fixing the. re- 
sponsibility in great public matters, The 
constitution of our Cabinet is a source of in- 
finite weakness. The heads of departments 
hold their places at the will of the President. 
No amount of public distrust, no vote of cen- 
sure moves them to lay down their power. 
The whole country may distrust or despise a 
secretary, but there he sticks so long as the 
President chooses to have him. You saw 
how it worked under Mr. Buchanan, who 
chose to have thieves and traitors in these 
places—and the country could not help itself. 
You see how it works now when no amount of 
publie dissatisfaction stirs a head of depart- 
ment out of his place. It is too much respon- 
siltility and care to throw upon the honestest 
and ablest President. Our cabinet. officers 
ought to retire on the first expression of Con- 
gressional distrust of their competency for 
their places. Moreover, the present arrange- 
ment actually deprives the President of coun- 
sellors—for, if his Cabinet do not agree with 
him, of course he no longer consults them. 

| He represents the people’s wishes, and if the 
Cabinet do not thev are mere heads of depart- 
ments, not constitutional advisers. 

I suspect, if one really knew how solitary 
the President was, how little the Cabinet re- 
presents or has any policy, br is a consulting 
body, we should look with amazement at the 
autocratic position, and with the utmost con- 
cern and pity on the solitude in which a Pre- 
sident of the United States is placed. ‘ 

3. A third weakness is the local distribution 
made of offices high and low, in order to pro- 
pitiate states and counties. It is very little 
understood by the people at large to what an 
extent this policy is carried, or how it deprives 
us of the qualifications and talents required 
for the national oflicers. If the northern, the 
southern, the western, the eastern states, are 
only duly represented in the Cabinet, or on 
the Supreme Bench, it matters not that the 
best men in the country are set aside and third 
rate persons put into these responsible posi- 
tions. Every state and county has its number 
of officers apportioned out with mathematical 
exactness ; and the last thing to be considered 
is who is the best man for the vacant place. 
There is not a country in the world which has 
so litttle the advantage of its real talent in 
bureaus and offices as ours; and all owing to 
this systematic division of the spoils, as one 
party goes out and another goes in. I wish 
every state were free to be represented in 
Congress or Senate by any persons all over 
the Union, whom it chose to send, and _ that 
all oflices were filled at all times without the 
least reference to state or country, and with 
sole reference to competency. 

4, The irresponsibleness of the Cabinet to 
the nation begins an irresponsibleness of 
bureaus to heads of departments and of of- 
ficials to heads of bureaus—which is a marked 
feature of a most terrible weakness—running 
through the civil and by contagion extending 
to the military life of the nation. The absence 
of discipline in the government, from the 
crown to the base, is the most alarming as- 

ect it presents to my eve. Indeed, that we 
ive along in civil and military affairs without 
positive ruin—with so little strict accountable- 
ness anvwhere, with such slack and suspended 
examination into complaints, with such slow 
or feeble administration of penalties, with 
such utter negligence and inertness in the es- 
tablished rules, whether civil or military—is 
one of the highest proofs of the general good 
will and good sense of the people, who man- 
age somchow to get along in spite of such a 
dreadtul deficiency. : 

It anvbody imagines this government 1s 
perishing of red tape, they may abandon their 
fears. ‘The painted stripes on a barber's pole 
have as much significance as most of the red 
tape against which [have run. If all the rules 
and regulations of the government in all its 
departments were rigidly enforced: if every 
tape was blood-red and tightened to its utmost 
capacity, then one would know where one 
was, and where accountability was to be plac- 
ed. But it is a bit of tape here and not a tow- 
string there—a rule enforced to-day and for- 
gotten to-morrow—pressed by this officer and 
aud utterly despised by that other (having the 
same duties)—which makes the dreadful con- 
fusion and abortion found in so many of the 
departments. 

How an army treated as ours is tails to 
thaw. dissolve and melt away | cannot tell, 
except by remembering the patriotisin of our 
soldiers. But think of the almost total lack ot 
discipline which has) marked it—its major- 
venerals charged with insubordination, cowar- 
jliee, treachery, and no court-martials to de- 
decide the question—the country ignorant to 
this day, and the army, too, whether some 
of its most prominent generals are patriots 
or traitors, and drunkards or cowards. or 
heroes and martyrs! It is in vain to ery 
want of time in a civil war to maintain 
discipline. You might as well ery, in astorm, 
want of time to take in sail. You must have 
discipline. And it would be better to stop 
three months and court-martial suspected per- 
sons and properly charged officers, than to go 
on without this indispensable condition of ail 
subordination, all order, and all dignity. 

WHAT THE WAR IS DOING. 


But I must stop somewhere, even though I 
fail to say a st that part of the war with 
which I have been peculiarly conversant. I 
‘waive all that, intensely interesting to me as 
it is, and in which I could pour out so much 
gratitude to the women of the country, and 
to the wealth of the nation to say one final 
word to the Cynvention as to its duty. I be- 








‘gan with speaking of the part which our Uni-' 


'tarian body has had in the war. I believe the 
war is doing more for our principles and faith 
than we can possibly do for the war. It is 


making Christian sects known to each other, | 


showing what is tare and stubble, and which 
is gold and adamant! The intellectual and 
/moral discipline of our Unitarian people is 
telling everywhere. Our chaplains, our of- 
ficers, our men, have shone like stars in heaven. 
|The sensi of the war, on the legal side, 
are Unitarian principles. Unity, unanimity, 


liberty, are the common watchwords of our 


faith and of our cause. The necessities of the 
ease have stripped off all that is not real in 


the religious opinions of the army at large. 
Very little cant, very little superstition, very 
littl sentimentality, lies in tents and about they were at enmity. 


| With best regards, yours, 





his plans. He positively has notalents. Adieu 
Get me and my ‘fighting division’ with Pope. 
** KEARNY. 

‘*To Mr. O.S. Halstead, Jr., Newark, N. J.” 








} THE ISSUE WELL STATED. 


Rev. Z, Holmes of Charlton, made a speech 
in the Republican Convention of the eighth 
Congressional district in which he said :— 


' 

‘*TIt isa fine hour for labor. We havea 
glorious field in which to work. The Phari- 
sees had a convention on Tuesday, and the 
Saducees another yesterday. Pilate and 
Herod had been made friends; for before 

Cruelty and falsehood 


‘camp fires. But solid, substantial piety ean had met together, unrighteousness and tumult 
t , 


live anywhere. 


our men, our Unitarian men, have carried as embrace. 


Character always tells—and had, or have almost given each a tremendous 


Then ¢ame together the chief 


much of it into every department of this war priests and elders of the people unto the 
as any other body of Christians, | care not palace of Caiphas the high priest, to consult 


what its relative size. 


New England, and above all Massachusetts, 
has glorified herself, and above her Boston, 
and what is Boston but the soul of ourdenom- have the most plausibility. 
When this war concludes, a large ¢spectal friends of the gorernment. 


i Ination ? 


how they might take Jesus by subtlety and 
kill him. The people were to be deceived. 
A falsehood must be invented that would 
THey were the 
You 


part of the obstacles and barriers to our proe- have seen the comet with Joel Parker for a 
gress as a religious body will be found to have head, and seventeen hundred names for a 


disappeared, The death of slavery will itself cal. 


(The idea of a comet is not in this 


‘take the chief stumbling block away, for that connection original with me, but I take it up 
has vitiated the complete theology and morals for Its aptness ; a comet is rather wisubsten- 


of the land. But, if we wish to be prepared tial.) 


‘to take advantage of the glorious opening ‘Tuesday, that a verdict was called for, and a 

which Providence is making for us, we must Voice exclaimed :—* Hang them without judge 
. . . rt ae 3 “ « . 

begin to give more method and form to our or Jury.’ Hang who? John A. Andrew, a 


faith and our discipline. 


ing in their experience of the governmentand e€ruors, all noble. 


The people are learn- most noble governor, among a group of gov 


Hang who? Charles 


of the army, the necessity of more body and Sumner, a man who towers aloft in the 
form in all the great interests of life. They grandest legislative body in the world, whose 
| will be vastly more careful of organization in| arguments settle every question they touch, 
all their concerns after they come to consider and whose matchless reson and transcendent 
what their strength and what their weakness power, ability, discernment and purity con- 


has proved in the war. 


- : bd . . . 77, N > 
our proper place in the Unitarian world—to These are the criminals! 


If we wish to take centrate the gaze of the whole civilized world. 


! How did Joel 


occupy the room our general principles and Parker, a-man corrupted, rather than devel- 
opinions entitle us to hold, we must become oped and sanctified by learning—how did he, 
more firmly knit in our joints, more orderly in, ™ his hate, respond to the infamous utter- 
our form, more distinetly visible and palpable ance: * I am not quite ready Row.’ 


in our being. 


For one, Lam content to stop 


**The question to be decided is, whether 


| —to attempt to go no further in our theological the human race has progressed for eighteen 


opimons,. 


hundred years; whether the masses can be 


I think we have now liberality enough and misled as in the days of the erucifixion—tor 
light enough for ourselves and ‘our children’s the elements are identical, and the Christ- 


children. 


future for a century for the sake of spreading ™ 
the spiritual views and opinions already con- Sumner, 


Lam willing to stereotype the principle the same, ‘They would preter Bar- 


rabas, anybody, to the incorruptible, peerless 
Will the multitude, fulfilling the 


/quered by our faith over the world. I don't wishes of the envious, of those hardened by 
pretend that this is being faithful to the prin- wealth, lustful of privilege, and sympathizers 


ciple of boundless progress. 


I simply pro- with oligarchies—I speak only of leaders and 


pose, for the purpose of raising the general MMmagers 5 will the ‘common people’ stul- 
level of Christendom, to organize the light tiv themselves, work ruin, and execute the 


and liberty we have for the use of the world 
and after-a half century of pioneering, 


_ desires of spiritual wickedness in high places ? 
to or will they—L ask it in faith—show that the 


have a century of settling the country, and middle, the sound, intelligent middle class, 


spreading the views and opinions we hold 


_t has become dominant, and not like the an- 


And to this end let us have organization, dis- | Cent mob yell to the sweet satisfiretion of 
cipline, method, and whatever other apparatus wicked ears and craven hearts, * crucify him, 
experience has proved to be necessary to the erucity him,’ but as God will approve, and as 


popularization and propagation of a faith and the rimpesss rIsis, 
acultus. I willingly leave to other and better *Glorily him! Glorify him! 
heads the ordering of this organization; but 
if any odium is to attach to proposing it, | am 


willing to assume that for my part, brethren 
I have done. 





The following is the letter written by Gen. 


Kearney. criticising the Peninsula Campaigg 







to which allusion has, of late, often be 
made. It was published in last 


Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times. 


WCUK 


Hannison’s LanpinG, ith August, 1862, 


% Dear Per—I thank you for your kind, 


You 


long letter. You extend to me hope. 


nh 


country, the crisis, the hour demand, 
ens) 





THE SOUTHERN VIEW. 


‘| The following article from the Mobile Tele- 


‘graph, shows what the South thinks of the 
North, and it shows the utter impossibility of 
establishing peace with a people possessed 
of such a spirit; and of such a spirit the 
Southern people will be so long as slavery 


> exists among them. 


‘* Now that there is no chance of English 
interference, another allusion should be dis- 
pelled. We republish the speech of Dr. 
Olds of Ohio, as a part of the history of these 
remarkable times. Our people are” disposed 


suggest withdrawing me and my Division out to rely too much on the prospect of a grand 


of this tynoble position. 
I would breathe again. 


With Pope's army, 


smash of the Union of Yankeeland. Such 
men as Vallandigham and Dr. Olds, are 


** We have no Generals. MeClellam is the perhaps like Burns, dropped in’ the wrong 


failure [ ever proclaimed hin. 


He has been country, but they are exponents of Yankee 


punished, just as Tat once comprehended the sentiments. There is no safety in anything 


moves of the parties. 


dribblets. 


He will only get us in short of the bayonet. 
more follies, more waste of blood, fighting by 
He has lost the confidence of all. 


Hope of something turning up, ofthe grad- 
ual omnipotence of a peace party, of the 


| Nor has he a single officer about him capable West separating from the East, of a resistence 


of bettering us. 
shop,’ and a sure enough blunderer. 
lost his corps gratuitously at Fair Oaks. 


worse. 
‘4 company’ garrison on the frontier. 
was not fof us’ 


fieht. 
of his own part at Bull’s Run. 


cant of all this disaster for his want of gene- 
ralship on the Chickahominy. — - 
Franklin are talented engineers. 





value of elements in their caleulations : as it 


is, they are dangerous failures. 


‘© When — — was drunk, he had some pestering them about slavery. 


few men drowned before Yorktown. I know 
of no other feat of his. Franklin’s battle of 
West Point was a most runaway picket fight 
of ours. His part on the Chickahominy was 
unpardonable, He sent over a division (his 
own), was present on that side out of fire, and 
never interfered to prevent them from being 
sacrificed by driblets, and rendered a prey to 
their false position. Twas horrificd at it, as 
deseribed by General Taylor, and all others. 
Is it surprising that ] want to get out of this 
mess? Besides, they have sent me a Major- 
(ieneralship, like all these others, dating from 
{th July, muddled ina batch of new and very 
ordinary junior officers. Do they forget that 
I was appointed (re//th on the original list ? 
That /, on the heels of Bull's Run, faced the 
enemy with a dersey Brigade in advance of all 
others, MeClellan, MeDowell, efi id omne 
Jens, nearly forcing ne to come back of the 
' " Do they forget meat Manassas ? 
My Jersey Brigade that infected with panic 
the retirmg enemy? las) Williamsburgh 
never come to their ears?) Oh, no! LT really 
feel] averavated beyond endurance. Discipline 
becomes degradation if not wielded with jus- 
tive, Patriotism cannot, amid all her sacrifices, 


* Seminary.’ 


claimthat ofse//-respect. Generals, victorious, | 
are not called onto expose their | 
troops, unless those brave men are acknow- | 


in the part, 


ledved. ‘Their identity in their chief prome- 
tién, claims a date of their own high acts. Oh, 
np, | am nearer returning to the home [have 
given up, to the interests [have sacrificed, to 
mv cherished wife, whose anxiety oppresses 
me, than I ever dreamt of in a war for the 
Union. But if the infatuated North are weak 
enough to let this crisis be managed by * sinall 
men of small motives,’ Tam not willing to be 
their puppet. : 
“My dear Pet, Tam too lazy, and too little 
interested, to into the future of this 
‘ttle box of heresies,’ so’do tell me—what 
do the people at the North look forward to in 
I fear lest the war will die out in 


dive 


the future ? 
vapid imbeeility. : 

* Por McClellan, he is burnt out. Never 

ence ona battle field, you have nothing to 
hope from him as a leader of a column. How 
do they expect Pope to beat, with a very in- 
terior joree, the veterans of Ewell and Jack- 
Sut these are episodes. We ; 
ourselves. There was a people of old—it 
was the warrior Spartan, with his Helot of the 
field. The South have realized it. There 
was an ambitious people of recent times, and 
a conscription pandered to her invasions. At 
this moment the South exemplifies them both. 
* Peace, peace, but there is no peace. No, 
not even with a disraptured Union. Let the 
North cast away that delusion. 

*“* Dratt we must, or the disciplined THOUS- 
ANDS of the South will redeem scrip in Phila- 
delphia, and yet the true North must accept it, 
and quickly, to a moment it draggles iu debate, 
Marvland, Tennessee and Kentucky will east 
past victoric s to the winds and rise with their 
neasly allied rebei kin. My dear pet, I shall 
be delighted when Henry can come on. As 
to Colonel Halstead, I think that his case isa 
type ef the insane and unnecessary despotism 
introduced into the army, under the auspices 
of McClellan and his very weak aids. It is 
now too late, but why was not the cavalry put 
in my charge at the commencement? Two 
nights ago the rebel batteries fired from across 
the river, and killed and wounded some thirty 

‘men. Last night Hooker started out on a 

crude expedition to Malvern Hills. He went 

| out four miles and eame back again. Sull, a 

false fuss’ injures the whole army. MCelel- 

bian is daugerous, from the want of digesting 
pono. or Be 


son? dece ive 


Ile 
is not now in his right place, and willbe much | cious. 
is a small brain, ossified in a the bayonet as the only peace-maker. 
Ile North is a unit, and has been a unit since the 
in Mexico, but in a rear’ commencement of this war. 
column once saw a distant flash in a guerilla not be otherwise ; 


and began our troubles. 
Phey might question of fixing a 
make good generals if they understood the 


ee 


Sumner is a ‘bull ina china to the onerous taxation of the Lincoln pov- 


ernment, have too long deluded. the public 
mind of the South. All such hopes are falla- 
The sober mind at last turns back to 


The 


The faet could 
for the races North and 


His skill is a myth, a poetical version South ive always been antagonistic. — It 
Porteris good was so when the federal government was 
in nature, but weak as water—the apparent inangurated. 


Many persons are inclined to 
think that with the Missouri compromise 

Not When the 
permanent capital was 
agitated in’ Congress, the South Carolina 
insisted that it should be removed from Phil- 
adelphia, because the Quakers were eternally 
It was with 
much ditleulty that, the capital was located 
on the banks of the Potomac, because the 
New Englanders and the Quakers were 
opposed to a location so Southern, 

Subsequently the Quakers became silent, 
and New England, having stolen the thunder 
of these quiet people, has been the hot-bed of 
abolitionism. Inthe settlement of this country, 
two great streams of civilization poured out. 
One had its head at’ Jamestown the other at 
Plymouth Rock. The canting, witeh-hanging, 
nasal-twanging, money-worshipping,. curios- 
ity-loving, meddling, fanatical, ‘ism breed- 
ing followers of Cromwell, spread over-a 
greater part of the North and West. James- 
town stock chictly peopled the South and 
small sections of the north-west territory, 
which, with Kentucky, belonged to Virginia. 
It was the descendents of the genuine Yankee 
which met us at Manassas and before Rich- 
mond, and fled from the valley of the Shen- 
andoah before Jackson. It was in part the 
descendants of the Jamestown stock, crossed 
with the Yankee, which met us at Donelson 
and Shiloh, and who are our stoutest foes. 
Any one who will look into this bit of history 
will see that it is true.” 


sO, 


aren = 


HTamirron Fisu on tun War.—Ex-Gov- 
ernor Fish having been invited to preside at 
the Wadsworth ratification mecting at Cooper 
Institute, failed to receive the request in sea- 
son, but has since sent ‘a letter to Mr James 
A. Briggs, in which he says: 

‘It is time—high time—that this war be 
conducted on war principles—that the velvet 
wove with which we have been handling rebel- 
lion and treason be replaced by the mailed 
gauntlet, and that the government avail itself 
of all the means and usages recognised by 
modern civilized warfare to weaken and break 
It is a wasteful exhaus- 
tion of the means and power of the nation, a 
wicked oppression upon the citizens, and cru- 
elty tu all, to tamper with the stern realities 
that are upon us, and to talk ‘Peace, peace! 
when there is ne peace.’ 

‘“*No, we have to conquer a peace—we can- 
not buy it, and if we could it would be value- 
less, as it would be disgraceful. 

‘+ In the field stern, sharp-and active war; 
and in the council stern, sure and quick jus- 
tice, are the surest paths to an early, honor- 
able and enduring peace. 

**Disloyalty and treason are not wholly 
confined to the South, and if traitors have not 
been persecuted, if spies have not been 
hanged, and if deserters have not been shot, 
it has not been for want of subjects.” 


down its enemies, 


———- om 








Humpre. Cas- 
siug M. Clay, in his specs h at Brooklyn, N. an 
showed the absurdity of the falschood of the hue 


Tue Lanor Competition 


and cry with which the secession politicians of the 
North are trying to cheat the laboring men into 
voting for slavery, as follows :-— 

“ Germans, Irnshmen, Frenchmen, why are you 
here at all? It is because you here find a govern- 
ment based upon the broad principle of liberty to 

/all humanity. (Applause.) Show me the man 
| who would today oppress a man cn account of 
| his color, atid I will show you a man who will, 
| should it meet his ends, oppress you tomorrow. 
| Bat it is uot true that this interference with your 
| labor will take place in consequence of Eman- 
‘cipation. Emancipation will, in fact, but concen- 
trate black labor in the South.” 


Press Commercial Printing House, 36 Ki 
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ou saw, that in the convention of 
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